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THE NEW SPRING SHIRT-WAISTS 


BY A. T. ASHMORE 


HIRT-WAISTS are so yaried in style 
S this season that it seems impossible to 

do justice to all the different designs, 
especially those for ordinary every-day wear. 
There are numbers of smart waists made in 
severe style, some with box-pleats—these very 
few in number—others with side pleats, oth- 
ers again with narrow tucks, some with a yoke 
in the back, some with only a little fulness 
at the shoulders and blousing in front, with 
a bias side-piece—or, to speak more correct- 
ly, the front on the bias; these last the most 
becoming of all, and made in either thin or 
thick materials. The extraordinary range of 
prices in the ready-made waists is also 
something marvellous. There are fairly good 
materials made up in well-shaped waists that 
cost less than a dollar, while for white lawn 
and cambric waists, with tucks and a little 
hem-stitching, fifteen or twenty dollars is 
asked. This, of course, only for hand-work, 
and at the few places where the latest styles 
are shown. 

One very charming model has tucks a 
quarter of an inch wide, and between the 
tucks lines of light blue or mauve cambric 
inserted, the collar turned down and finished 
with the same color as the inserted stripe, 
and narrow turned-back cuffs to match the 
collar. This is one of the smartest waists 
of the season, and in spite of its exceeding 
simplicity is not a very easy model to follow. 
Then there are the shirt-waists of fine lace 
or dotted muslin, with yoke and stock-collar 
all in one piece, the waist below the yoke 
either fulled a little or bloused directly in 
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front, and fastened at the left side with the 
tiniest of buttons. The work on these waists 
and the lace are what make them costly, but 
there are materials in which the lace and the 
tucks are woven in one piece, and that make 
up to give much the same effect, and are quite 
cheap—a consoling thought to those who 
have not much money to spend, but a most 
depressing one to the woman who spends 
money recklessly and likes to have the con- 
sciousness that she possesses an exclusive 
novelty. 

The white wash waists are smarter than 
any other color, in both thick and thin mate- 
rials. Next to them in favor come the 
stripes; polka dots, plaids, and startling ef- 
fects generally are quite out of fashion. 
Tucked and embroidered muslin waists are 
the next smartest, it might be said, and the 
very fine lawn on which is seen such beauti- 
ful hand-work. These are made invariably 
with the blouse effect in front, and with a 
little fulness in the centre of the back, that 
fulness drawn down, of course, under the belt. 
Very few of the waists have a yoke at the 
back, but the more elaborate ones have all a 
yoke in front, a narrow, tucked yoke of the 
same material as the waist or of lace: Valen- 
ciennes lace, real or imitation, is considered 
the most fashionable to use. In silk waists 
the smartest are those made of liberty silk, 
with lace yokes in round effect, and below 
the lace yoke the waist in narrow tucks blous- 
ing just in front, and with a tremendous 
eurve in at the sides. All the silk waists 
made on this model are lined. 
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4 Warts touven embroidered with bine. 


8. Warre ouampray with black velvet. 
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2. Wurrs dimity and lace, buttoned at back. 


1. Tvoxep warre Lawn with lace. 
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1. Warre satisre with Persian bands. 8. BLus onaMBRay with tucked box-pleats. 


2. Warre Lawn and Irish point-lace. 4. Linen Batiste, heavy stitched tucks. 
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Youne @1rt’s arrernoon Gown of sheer white mull; belt of white taffeta; collar 
and volero of tan guipure. 
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HE spring rush work 
£ has begun, and now 

the trouble is to get 
the summer wardrobe in 
order. There are so many 
different gowns now con- 
sidered necessary for warm 
weather that the problem 
is a more serious one than 
usual, and this quite apart 
from the question of ex- 
pense. The materials in 
themselves are not all ex- 
pensive—indeed, this year 
there are a great many 
quite inexpensive fabrics 
that make up most effect- 
ively, and that do not re- 
quire a great deal of trim- 
ming, among these the fig- 
ured challies, the figured 
silks, and the figured mus- 
lins. Plain cloths are also 
made up for street gowns 
without trimming on the 
under-skirt; this does net, 
however, gainsay the fact 
that there are quite as 
many overtrimmed cloth 
costumes now being turned 
out; nevertheless, absolute- 
ly plain ones are ranked as 
especially smart, their chief 
beauty in the finish of the 
work, in the good cut and 
fit. This statement is made 
so often as to run the risk 
of its being rather monoto- 
nous, but the fact is such 
a serious one that it needs 
to be repeated constantly. 
In making a cloth suit it is 
far better to put more mon- 
ey into fit and style and cut 


‘than into the ornate trim- 


ming. Women who do not 
have to consult economy 
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now always have at least two cloth costumes, 
one of the so-called plain order, and one of 
more elaborate style for afternoon wear, which 
is in reality one of the most elaborate gowns 
a woman can wear. 

Black cloth gowns are considered smart 
this year, but made with such quantities of 
silk that there is little of the cloth to be seen. 
The favorite skirt 


is ex- 
ceedingly wide, finished 
with a gathered flounce 
that reaches half-way up 


the skirt, and is a mass of 
machine - stitching. The 
upper part of the skirt fits 
close to the figure, has 
sometimes a bodice at the 
back, quite wide, and in 
front very narrow, giving 
what is called the princesse 
skirt effect. From the top 
of the bodice, down over 
the flounce, are straps of 
cloth graduated in_ size, 
narrow at the waist, and 
quite broad at the foot. 
These are edged with taf- 
feta silk, or sometimes are 
made of taffeta silk, with a 
stitching or tucks going 
diagonally across. There 
is an Eton jacket to this 
costume, short at the back 


and very lang in front, 
strapped with taffeta di- 
agonally stitched. The 


jacket is made so that it 
ean be worn closed, but is 
really intended to wear 
open, and the fronts are 
faced with a pale shade of 
tan velvet, or tucked batiste 
and lace. The sleeves are 
extremely good, almost 
close-fitting, and with one 
long band of diagonally 
stitched taffeta. The sleeve 
is finished at the wrist in 
three points, and is short 
enough to show the sleeve 
of the blouse worn beneath 
it, as are most of the coat 
sleeves. 

The one-tone scheme is 
seen to advantage in the 
gray and tan gowns made 


871 


of mixed cloth, trimmed with bands of the 
same material, with the fronts of the jacket 
faced with velvet of the same shade, edged 
with black and silver or black and white 
braid. There is no other color anywhere on 
the gown, and no other trimming, and yet 
these are the smartest of any of the more 
severe styles of gown. 
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Nee.icre or wurre« dotted muslin over lining of pink surah; plissé pink mousse- 
line sleeves and jabot. with edge of guipure. 
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The long coats and cloaks are most attrac- closely the lines of the figure, and are smarter- 
tive of all the new fashions. They are longer looking. The longest of the black taffetas are 
than those made for winter wear, follow more finished with wide flounces trimmed with 
bands of black velvet rib- 
bon. The others that do 
not cover the entire gown 
—that is, a trained gown— 
are finished simply with a 
hem. The yoke is more in 
the nature of a bolero than 
ever, and is trimmed with 
velvet ribbon, with ruch- 
ings pinked at either edge, 
or with bias bands of the 
silk itself. In light gray 
or tan silk is the same mod- 
el of a cloak, or rather a 
coat —for those garments 
have sleeves. The same de- 
sign is used for the long 
cloth coats, supposed to be 
used for evening wraps or 
for driving. These are so 
large that it does not make 
very much difference what 
gown is worn beneath them, 
and they have even been 
used for street gowns on this 
very account. The lower 
part of all these coats is 
more flaring than was the 
ease with the winter ones, 
this-to allow for the addi- 
tional flare that is demanded 
in the skirts, and which bids 
fair to be too exaggerated 
before the fashion changes. 
Some people are going so 
far as to take a gloomy 
view of the matter, and con- 
tend that crinoline will 
soon be in style—a foolish 
view to take, for all the 
modern styles give just the 
same effect, and the way in 
which all the skirts are cut 
makes them look as though 
they were worn over crino- 
line. 3 

Some of the combinations 
of color in the gowns are un- 
usual—for instance, where 
tan guipure lace is used as 
the trimming for a white 
Hovsr eown of pale mauve batiste and guipure; black velvet ribbons and gown. There are some ex- 

















fancy buttons; basque coat-tai) back. 


tremely smart gowns of this 
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combination. A white taffeta silk summer 
dinner gown is made with circular-shape skirt 
with shaped ruffle of the same, around the 
foot and at the joining of skirt and flounce 
being a waved band of the heavy yellowish 
tan lace. The line of the seam runs high be- 
hind, dropping as it nears the front, but just 
at the very front running up into a point 
several inches higher than the rest of the line. 
These curves are a decided addition to the 
beauty of the lines. The bodice is of white 
chiffon over taffeta, the former accordion- 
pleated and covered in the lower part with a 
shaped corselet effect of the guipure, which 
runs to the height of half-way up the back, 
and down onto the skirt, forming a sort of 
yoke. In front this corselet is cut down in a 
point, leaving the chiffon to blouse out at the 
waist-line. There are long sleeves of the 
chiffon caught only at the under-arm point 
and dropping on the shoulder. A band of the 
lace unlined finishes the top of the low-cut 
bodice and goes over the shoulders. At the 
front waist-line the corselet of lace is caught 
together with a clasp of gold set with tur- 
quoises, and smaller clasps to match hold the 
lace bands together on each shoulder. Over 
the hands fall pointed pieces of the guipure. 
This is certainly a unique model and a par- 
ticularly cool-looking gown for summer even- 
ings. 

A young girl’s gown of sheer white mull has 
the same contrast of tan lace in an odd little 
bolero. The skirt is formed of four gathered 
flounces of ‘the mull, and the bodice is the 
simplest of full blouses. Over this the 
straight bolero with shoulder straps, and col- 
lar and sleeve bands to match, makes a very 
smart effect. 

Another striking model is one illustrated 
here. It is of pale mauve batiste, the whole 
skirt laid in bias tucks which meet in a point 
at the front. These lines are especially be- 
coming to the figure. A flounce of guipure 
lace forms the skirt from the knees down, the 
under-skirt being of pale mauve taffeta with 
full ruffles of the batiste around the foot. A 
bolero of the lace is worn over a plain blouse 
of batiste, the back running down to a short 
coat-tail shape, belted in at the waist with a 
pointed girdle of black velvet. The upper 
and lower parts of the sleeves are caught to- 
gether with little straps of black velvet ribbon, 
and the same straps appear on the collar. 

These little velvet straps are very much 
used on the new gowns which Paris designers 


are sending us. A street gown, for instance, 
has them on skirt and coat. It is a gray 
cheviot with hair line of white, and a very 
smart model for a spring walking gown. The 
skirt has the effect of being double, and in 





New spaine tailor costume of light-weight smooth - finish 
gray wool ; coat is pleated, and has triple collar and sleeve caps. 
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Lirri® @int's rrvo« of tucked pale bine batiste with Valenciennes insertion; guimpe and ruffle of white; sleeves set in high, 


where insertion is caught with rosette of black. 


the sides is a panel onto which the apparently 
double back and front are stitched. Of course 
this is only an illusion, as in every gown being 
made now the main thought is to make it light 
in weight and as cool as possible. Each of 
these edges is finished with a tiny cord of 
black, and straps of velvet and cut-steel but- 
tons are put on here and there. The smart 
little jacket has a tucked front and sides cut 
on the bias. A triple collar and shoulder cap 
finish it. It buttons with a fly. A hat of 
gray satin straw in Continental shape, cocked 
up on the side with a big chou of black velvet 
and a steel buckle, goes with it, 


In the design for a bathing suit shown here 
the practical has been somewhat sacrificed to 
the picturesque. Pretty as a woman with a 
good neck looks in a low-cut bathing suit, few 
are willing to wear such a one, because of the 
inevitable sunburn and tan which will follow. 
A clear demarkation around the throat be- 
tween the brown of the face in summer and 
the better-protected skin of the neck is bad 
enough when one wears a low gown; but this 
may be covered by a black velvet ribbon, a 
couple of strings of pearls, or a-jewelled collar. 
The same line, however, if lower, is far from 
beautiful and impossible to disguise. 
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Batutne sutt of dull red serge with trimmings of white serge or braid; white canvas belt. 
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MOBAtE TRAVELLING OosTUME With belted Eton jacket of plain tan with stitched collar and caffs. 


OW that people travel so much more 
N than they did a few years ago, there is 
more attention paid to having a cor- 
rect travelling costume, and women take just 


as much pride in being well and correctly 
gowned for a trip in the cars as to go to a 
reception or ball. The improvement in mod- 
ern travel has, of course, a great deal to do 











TRAVELLING GOWNS 


Ma 




















Lone TRAVELLING OLOAK Of tan cloth with velvet collar. 


with all this, for it is not necessary now- 
adays to swathe one’s self in a linen duster 
in order to protect whatever gown is worn, 
nor is it necessary to put on some old shabby 
costume for fear that it will be made still 
more shabby. The ever- faithful coat and 
skirt costume is the most useful one of all 
for travelling; it is made of serge, oxford, 
or cheviot, or, for summer, of mohair. This 
last is a delightful material to wear, for it 
sheds the dust, is cool, and does not easily 
muss or crumple; but it lacks the warmth 
that any wool garment has, and very often, 
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BLUE MOHAIX TRAVELING DRESS With cape-bolero to match. 


towards evening at all events, it is best to 
have a coat that has some warmth. 

A fancy travelling costume is made of light 
mohair or challi, trimmed with three ruffles 
that give the effect of a triple skirt, the 
jacket in blouse shape, of plain material to 
match, with stitched collar and revers. An- 
other gown of heavy mohair has a shaped 
flounce at the back; the jacket, an Eton shape 
at the back, has long points in front, and the 
revers are trimmed with stitching. This is 
a smart model, and looks as well made up in 
serge or cheviot, as it does in the mohair. 
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Linen travelling gowns are good, the 
plainer they are, the smarter. An 
odd gown that has been a favorite 
model has a circular skirt of con- 
siderable flare, a striped black and 
white silk shirt-waist, and a ridicu- 
lous little bolero with a cape, the 
eape faced with white silk. It is 
contended that this design is quite 
warm enough in warm weather, and 


- that the bolero jacket is sufficient 


protection should the day be cool; 
and it certainly is a very smart little 
outfit. Most conservative people, 
though, are in favor of the longer 
jacket. 

Nobody should start on an ocean 
voyage or a long journey without a 
long coat, for especially on the ocean 
does it cover a multitude of sins, as 
it can be slipped on easily when 
one is not well enough to make an 
elaborate toilette. A very good 
model for this style of coat is in blue 
cloth,made quite loose, double-breast- 
ed, fastened with bone buttons, and 
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trimmed with triple capes and turn- 
ed-over velvet collar. The capes are 
arranged so they can be taken off 
if desired, and the coat will look 
smart without them. Tan cloth and 
blue are the best colors to choose, for 
gray is rather too light, and seems 
more suited for rather smarter oc- 
easions. Besides, there are very few 
qualities of light gray cloth that are 
anywhere near so smart as the tan. 
There are some of the imported 
cloths, double-faced, which are not 


"| too heavy to make up in these coats, 


and for general wear they are the 
best, for the lighter-weight cloths re- 
quire lining. 
chosen that has not been well 
sponged, so that it will stand ex- 
posure to rain, and it is foolish econ- 
omy to buy a cheap cloth, for the 


aif; coat will stay in fashion a long time, 


and will not require to be made over. 











Mixep wool gown of blue and white. 


No cloth should be 
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FASHIONS FOR 
2 
brides have more ma- 
terials to choose from 
for their wedding gowns than 
the brides of the autumn and 
winter, and just now more 
materials are included in the 
category than ever before. It 
was formerly quite unusual for chiffon 
and lace to be used for complete wed- 
ding gowns, although lace was always 
used for trimming; but this year they 
are both used for entire gowns, also 
India silk and point d’esprit and plain 
net. These last, of course, are exceed- 
ingly simple and inexpensive. In the 
richer and heavier materials cloth of 
silver and white brocade, and brocade 
embroidered in seed pearls, are all used, 
so that the richest wedding gowns are 
more expensive than ever known be- 
fore. In England the court train of 
silver brocade or of embroid- 
ered satin or panne velvet is 
still used with the under- 
skirt of -rare old lace, also 
embroidered in pearls. In 
this country the white satin 
gown is always the favorite 
and as simple a style of 
making as possible; the 


S PRING and summer 


princesse, when it is becom- wd 


ing, with the folds gathered 


Wutte Liperty 8aTIN GOwN with embroidery of orange blossoms in white with faint touches of pale green; 















A RIDAL GOWNS 


and draped across the bust, 
the apron of lace or the back 
breadths of the gown all of 
lace, with the petticoat of em- 
broidered satin. 

The chiffon gowns are made 
in accordion-pleats with in- 
sertions of lace or with lace 
flounces over the chiffon, while the lace 
gowns are made on the plan of the satin 
ones, the most attractive draped at the 























lace yoke. 
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Berpat eown of white taffeta or liberty satin with bolero and band of lace, and bodice of 


tucked chiffon. 


left side, slashed to show a petticoat with ac- 
cordion-pleated chiffon flounces. All the wed- 
ding gowns are made high in the neck and 
with long sleeves. Perhaps it is too sweeping 
an assertion to say all, for there are many 
with elbow sleeves; but the low-necked and 
short-sleeved waist is not considered good 
style in this country, whether the wedding be 
celebrated in the daytime or in the evening. 
The nearest approach to a low-necked waist 
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is when it is cut décolleté and filled in with an 
unlined lace yoke and sleeves, or, to speak 
correctly, with a lace guimpe. The draped 
satin gowns have a border of seed pearls or of 
orange blossoms embroidered in appliqué of 
lace around the entire skirt and up the sides 
where the folds are draped, or the gown is 
slashed at the side to show a panel covered 
with embroidery or with lace put on in flat 
appliqué effect, the idea being, apparently, 
to have simple lines and to avoid anything 
that will interfere with the lines of the 
figure. 

Point-lace veils are always fashionable, but 
the tulle veil with the lace border or the tulle 
veil without any border is sometimes more be- 
coming. The lace used to trim the tulle 
veil is not always point, and with a dress 
made, for instance, of fine Malines lace, 
the correct style is to trim 
the veil with lace to match 
the gown. A band of lace is 
put across the veil, or, as has 
been the case in one or two 
weddings recently, trims the 
veil down either side and 
across the bottom. It is the ex- 
ception now when veils are 
worn over the face. 
They are put on 
either from the cen- 
tre of the veil or at 
an end, with the 
flowers arranged in 
coronet effect, al- 
ways orange blos- 
soms, or with the 
folds of the veil 
arranged to form a 
rosette at the side 
with only a spray 
of orange  blos- 
soms. This last is 
apt to be a more 
becoming fashion, 
but somehow lacks 
the dignity of the better-known style of the 
half wreath. 

White slippers should be worn with white 
wedding gowns and open-work white silk or 
lisle-thread stockings. White kid slippers are 
possible, but not so smart as the others. A 
pretty fad is to have a small bunch of the 
orange blossoms put on the slipper like a 
rosette. The question of flowers is arranged 
to suit individual taste. There may be either 
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a loose bunch to carry in the hand, as is often "css a 43, #3 
the case at informal weddings where the bride — : 
is simply gownéd, or one of the shower bou- Brides often wear a large spray of ~ 
quets that suit a more formal occasion. flowers at the left shoulder, ora bunch - 
of flowers at the left shoul- 
der and a long spray that 
bate ; hangs down onto the skirt. 
Se ee With the draped skirt a 
be ORE ES spray of the orange blos- 
BE ota soms fastens it up, with 
some graceful ends left to 
hang down over the petti- /¥ 
coat or under-skirt. If a 
=a woman is slender the orange 
| blossoms can be arranged in 
a sort of bertha across the waist, 
either from shoulder to shoulder or 
diagonally across the waist, and it is 
a good plan to put one or 
two of the natural flowers 
in with the artificial ones. 
There should always be one 
or two of the natural flowers 
among the blossoms worn . 
in the hair. Glacé kid 
gloves are the smartest, long 
when there are _ elbow 
sleeves, the short mousque- 
taire with the longer sleeve. 
This is not saying that 
suéde gloves are unpopular, 
for many people like the 
suéde much better than they 
do the glacé. 



































Wuiltk SATIN BRIDAL GOwN with point-lace bodice, sleeves, and ruffle, the last caught with bunches of orange blossoms. 


Vot. XXXIV.—56 




































ILK gowns for summer wear are now con- 
sidered necessary for comfort as well as 
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RED AND BLACK FOULAKD eown with écru guipure and satin. 





for style, and after the first warm weather ; 
sets in few cloth gowns are seen. Mohair is : 
the only exception to the rule for silk, and 
both foulard and taffeta take the place of 
heavier materials. Black taffeta gowns are 
immensely smart, although there is nothing 
strikingly new about them, and those that 
were made up last summer are perfectly 
possible again this season. Machine-stitch- 
ing, either black or white, is a favorite 
trimming and the stitching is most artisti- 
cally put on to form different designs. 
Then there are the taffeta gowns with nar- 
s row lines of black velvet or black 
ew satin, for it is a fad of the times 
to trim taffeta with satin. There 
= are also taffetas with insertions of 
lace, with appliqué of lace, and 
without any trimming but the 4 
taffeta itself. The skirt and coat model is 
a favorite one and the lines of the cloth 
models are most closely followed, in the 
Etons, boleros, and the three-quarter coat 
that is very smart and much warmer than 
the short jackets. Most of the jackets are 
finished with short sleeves, showing lace 
under-sleeves, cut out around the neck to 
show a round yoke of lace, in reality the 
lace waist worn with the costume. Silver 
buttons, gold buttons, and narrow black 
soutache braid are all used for trimming 
the black taffeta gowns and are certainly 
most satisfactory. Silver buttons are used 
with white machine-stitching, gold with 
black soutache braid, while for the people 
who prefer all black, even when not in j 
mourning, there are smart little jet and 
rhinestone or crystal buttons and buckles 
that are most charming. Taffeta skirts 
to wear with shirt-waists are also in 
fashion. These flare tremendously and 
are finished with accordion-pleated - ° 
flounces or gathered ruffles. A good 
model has a plain front breadth; on the 
back breadths and at the sides is a flar- 
ing flounce. This is quite an odd design, 
for the flounce is narrow at the back and 
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front and quite wide at the sides, but it is 
becoming and exceedingly good in taffeta. 
The taffeta skirts made with the drop-skirt 
lining are the coolest, and the taffeta hangs 
better when left by itself rather than when 
sewed in at the seams with another material. 

Foulards are made up of the liberty satin 
foulard as well as of the old-fashioned kind, 
and under this head comes also the surah 
gown. A charming model is one that has no 
trimming excepting pleats and folds of the 
silk itself and a simple little blouse-waist with 
a sleeveless bolero of cloth that is finished in 
front with a row of crystal buttons. The 
foulard is of blue and white and the jacket 
is of blue cloth. The neck is finished with 
a stock-collar and tie of the same silk. The 
pattern is inconspicuous and the gown itself 
is simplicity personified, but a smart sim- 
plicity. These foulard gowns are intended 
for morning and for coming in and going 
out of town in summer or for informal re- 
ceptions. The more elaborate silk gowns made 
of a lighter color are almost too ornate in 
their trimmings with medallions of lace, 
bands of lace insertion, lace yokes, and under- 
sleeves of lace, and narrow lines of black vel- 
vet put wherever it is possible. 

Flowered taffeta silks are in much more 
subdued colorings than last year, but are 
more artistic. They are used for evening 
as well as for reception gowns, and oddly 
enough are combined with plain silk. An ex- 
ceedingly smart gown that is a favorite model 
of the season is of a light tan silk with 
bunches of pink roses. The skirt itself is 
strapped with bands of plain tan silk finished 
with black taffeta and hem-stitching in heavy 
black silk. The waist is of the silk, in a blouse 
shape, trimmed to match the skirt with the 
bands of plain silk, and showing in front a 
yellow lace over which are straps of black 
velvet fastened with rhinestone buckles. The 
belt is a narrow pointed one of black taffeta 
and the collar a black taffeta stock. A most 
original design has here been carried out, and 
the touch of black against the light tan and 
pink is marvellously effective. There is in 
the black, blue, prune, green, and white an 
endless variety of design and coloring. The 
blue is a bright China blue and is the smart- 
est, the prune more fashionable than the blue, 
and the green deliciously cool-looking; but 
red is newest of all. These gowns have al- 
ready been described in the Bazar and are 
so much in demand that they must needs 
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be included in anything said about silk gowns. 
They are either shot with white or have an 
irregular pattern, are in two shades of red or 
are in red and black. The red and white 
trimmed with black are conspicuous but smart, 
while the all red without any lace at all make, 
it must be confessed, extremely attractive cos- 
tumes. They are almost too conspicuous for 
wear in town, but at summer watering-places 
or at country houses, so smart are they that 
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BLUE AND WHITE FOULARD Gown with bands and ruffles of 
Venice lace; dark blue collar and belt. 
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it is not to be wondered at that they are so 
much in favor. 

Plain taffeta silk and plain India silk cos- 
tumes are made up not only in black or white, 
but in all the different shades of colors. These 
are decidedly new and the white India silk 
gowns are deliciously cool and summerlike in 
appearance. The plain silks, especially those 


like foulard or India silk, require to be more 
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trimmed than do the taffeta or thin figured 
silks, and lace and embroidery come in well 
for this purpose, as do also the bands of silk 
or satin or black velvet. The flounced skirts 
are the smartest and some of these are exceed- 
ingly plain with bands of hem-stitching in- 
stead of lace insertion. Myriads of tucks and 
a great display of fine hand-work are also em- 
ployed. India silk gowns look best made up 
over taffeta, but taffeta, on 
the contrary, can be made up 
over a thin lining, and it is 
possible to make up a taffeta 
silk over a cambric lining or 
some one of the new linings 
that are so cleverly finished 
now that they look like silk, 
feel like silk, and have much 
the same rustle. These lin- 
ings wear well, although it 
must be admitted that they 
lose their stiffness sooner than 
one of all silk, but as much 
expense can be saved in a 
gown by using them, many of 
the smartest of the taffeta 
silk costumes are made up 
over the new linings. Silk 
ruffles and flounces and ruch- 
ings are a necessity, and with 





all the lighter qualities of silk 
there should be ruffles and 
ruchings both put on the drop- 
skirt to keep this skirt out 








from the feet and to give that 
full, finished appearance that 
is so characteristic of the 
smart silk gown of to-day. 








black lace; black velvet bows. 


Sreieep TAFFETA SUMMER Gown of tan and white with yoke and sleeves of 


Figured taffeta silks, or, to 
speak more correctly, bro- 
caded taffetas, were among 
the novelties last summer in 
Paris. They will be seen this 
year again, but have not met 
with the favor that was ex- 
pected. The material wears 
much better than the plain 
taffeta, and the gowns made 
of it are very satisfactory. A 
good style of gown is made 
with a plain train of the fig- 
ured taffeta, opening in front 
over a petticoat of the tucked 
plain taffeta, and on the plain 
taffeta are bands of black and 
white satin cut on the bias, 
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opened to form a V shape all the way down 
the skirt and fastened with tiny cut-steel but- 
tons. The coat is in Louis XV. shape, with 
waistcoat of cloth of silver and lace, lace 
jabot, and cuffs and revers faced with lace; 
complete it is one of the smartest costumes 
yet seen. The question is whether the model 
will meet with general favor. At all events, 
it is a most unique and smart costume. The 
plain taffeta silks in the changeable 
styles are exceedingly good for smart 
reception costumes. There are some 
shades of gray, of blue, and of red 
that are particularly attractive. They 
are made after models of the cloth 
skirts, a favorite one being a design 
that has a tucked or stitched yoke 
with front breadth to match the 
side breadths finished with a circu- 
lar ruffle, or rather, flounce, and the 
back breadths in a double box-pleat™ 
and quite plain. The Eton jacket 
fits close to the figure at the back, 
and is finished with a stitched belt 
that is slipped under a long point- 
ed front, exaggeratedly long and 
exaggeratedly pointed. It has 
revers of the tucked or stitched 
taffeta. There is always a lace waist. 
The stitched belt fastens at the side 
with a large buckle or it can be 
brought around in front and the ends 
cross through the buckle; they are 
pulled well down and come to a V 
shape. The jacket has a turned-down 
collar at the back and the lace waist 
has a high unlined lace collar, fin- 
ished with a fold of silk or velvet the 
color of the silk of the gown. Such 
a costume as this is immensely smart 
and very useful. The skirt can be 
worn with a separate waist and is 
quite smart enough for evening wear 
with a low-necked waist to match, so 
that it is not so expensive a fashion 
as might be thought from the first 
description. All the skirts of the 
silk gowns are long with decided 
trains, all the sleeves are more or 
less fancy, and when there are coats 
there are always lace waists or fine 
tucked chiffon waists trimmed with 
lace. The skirts are made up quite 
plain, without any lace upon them, 
but there must be lace in some way 
used on the waist, either in the collar 
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or showing in the lace waist worn under the 
jacket, the sleeves of which are always much 
longer than the jacket, the idea being ap- 
parently to show as much lace as possible. 
Chiffon belts and sashes are worn with some 
of the silk gowns, ag are also belts and sashes 
of brocaded ribbons or cloth of gold or silver, 
as it is called; when these last are used they: 
are finished with a deep knotted fringe. These 





Sprine steeet Gown of red and white foulard satin with bolero and 
shaped band on skirt of plain red of a darker shade; guipure cdging- 
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gowns that are made without any lace are few 
in number and are not intended for smart 
evening wear, but are on the lines of cloth 
gowns, finished, as has been said, with the 
bands or folds of the same silk. The belt 
should be of broad satin elastic, with one of 
the new pointed buckles. A smart gown of 
black taffeta on the tailor order, with an Eton 
jacket and no lace for trimming, looks particu- 
larly well with one of these belts studded with 
steel and a steel buckle. 

Eastern embroideries are used to trim many 
of the summer gowns, and although they look 
rather like table-covers, still the effect is not 
bad. There are also the embroidered chiffon 
bands, the batiste embroideries with a little 
line of gilt outlining the embroidered design, 
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Dorred LIBERTY FoULARD Gown in white and red; shirred yoke on skirt and bodice; narrow red velvet ribbon in simple design. 


the black and white embroideries, and the 
fancy braids. It will be noticed that all these 
are quite flat, and the flat styles for the 
moment are considered the smartest. In all 
the shops it is worth while to look over the 
boxes of remnants of these embroideries, for 
in the short lengths there are many to choose 
from at a much less price than the same 
thing by the yard. 

The new veilings are like spider webs and 
not always becoming, unless most carefully 
put on, for they certainly give the effect of 
spider webs against the face, and at the same 
time suggest fine wrinkles in a not altogether 
satisfactory manner. There are two kinds of 
dotted veilings—one with the large dots placed 
so far apart that only two or three are visible, 
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looking like patches of court-plaster from a 
distance, or the fine dots quite close together 
of chenille on fancy net. These last are al- 
most always becoming. The double veiling 
is greatly in demand, with the inside mesh of 
fine white tulle and the outside an exceeding- 
ly open mesh of black with occasional large 
velvet or chenille dots, all woven together. 
This double veiling softens the skin becom- 
ingly, so it is not extraordinary that it meets 
with so much favor. Fancy 
nets without any dots are also 
in style and in great variety 
of patterns, and fortunately 
in a great variety of prices 
also. It is no longer neces- 
sary to give a dollar and a 
dollar and a half a yard to 
secure a good veil, although 
the newest patterns are al- 
ways expensive; the so-called 
single width is quite wide 
enough for a large hat and 
can be had in most attractive 
designs. The old-fashioned 
tambour lace veils in white 
and also white tulle veils will 
be worn with the light hats 
so fashionable for spring and 
summer, with which the black 
veiling would be too strong 
a contrast. 

So much attention is paid 
to color that it is not surpris- 
ing to see the different colored 
parasols that are being ex- 
hibited. Bright blues, reds, 
greens, pinks, and so on in- 
definitely, as well as the more 
delicate shades of the same 
colors, and the light gray and 
tan. These are supposed to 
match either the color of the 
gown or the color of the shirt- 
waist or some trimming of 
the gown. This again gives 
an opportunity of spending 
money, for of course one 
parasol or even two would 
never do with the number of 
gowns that are now required. 
The coaching parasols, as 
they are called, of the plain 
silk, are very severe, but the 
colors are so good that they 
are always in demand. One 
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attractive way of showing parasols is to 
show them now with shirt-waists of the 
same color. This of course for the mid- 
summer ideas, when the shirt-waists are of 
wash silk or of fine muslins. The color 
scheme is still more emphasized with the pet- 
ticoats that harmonize either with the color’ 
of the gown or with the trimmings, and it is 
really considered exceedingly bad taste not 
to pay a great deal of attention to detail. 











PRUNE-OOLORED FOULARD Gown with pale yellow roses, trimmed with yellow 
lace, and white mousseline chemisette and under-sleeves. 
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guipure. 


Summer cown of white mousseline with trimmings of gathered inch-wide 
velvet ribbon on ruffies and on guipure bolero. 


NOVELTIES IN THE SHOPS 


UCHING 
used on the fluffy summer gowns, be- 


eause they make such a very delicate 
effect. Although quantities of black Chan- 
tilly lace are used, especially on organdies and 
foulards, the law of contrasts holds in the fact 
that the other very popular lace is the heaviest 


S of gauze ribbon are much 


Gloves this season have to be chosen with 
some regard to the gowns. There are more 
colored gloves worn than for some time, in 


the delicate shades of fawn 
and tan and gray, in both 
suéde and glacé kid. Stock- 
ings also carry out the con- 
trast color scheme. The 
jewels in the chains that 
are so conspicuous must also 
be in keeping. But to go 
into all the details is un- 
necessary; it is sufficient to 
say that choosing a wardrobe 
for the spring and summer 
of 1901 is by no means a 
simple task even when there 
is a well-filled purse to draw 
on. Perhaps, though, a wo- 
man with a scanty dress al- 
lowance will have rather a 
better time of it this year, 
for she will see at once that 
it is impossible to follow all 
the fads and fancies exten- 
sively. 

Large paillettes of panne 
velvet edged with spangles 
are much used to give a con- 
trast on gowns, black being 
used often on white or on 
pale colors, and sometimes 
white on black. Between 
these runs often a connect- 
ing eurved design of the 
spangles, a whole bodice or 
yoke being adorned this 
way. 

Some very pretty little 
narrow ribbons are on sale 
in the shops, usually at the 
trimming counters, which 
are a most striking assist- 
ance to the dressmaker in 
accomplishing novel effects 
in waist trimming. These 
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are of black, white, and gold combined, gold 
with jewels, and other combinations. They 
are much used for adorning stock-collars, 
revers, and vests. Also good for this purpose 
are the lace braids in which are threads of 
gold or silver, and the tiny metal or silk but- 
tons that come by the gross and are sewed on 
in elaborate patterns or merely as ornaments 
on velvet bands. With these aids collars and 
belts are made to match, and are a great addi- 
’ tion to the smart effect of a woman’s gown. 

The new hats, as has already been told in 
the Bazar, are almost all flat in shape. Out- 
ing- hats are, of course, 
still allowed the dig- 
nity of a crown, and 
some turban shapes are 
seen in the more severe 
styles of spring mil- 
linery. But for the chif- 
fonné, flowery, decora- 
tive type of hat there 
is no great variety of 
shape, except in the 
matter of where they 
are turned up. This 
may be in one, two, or 
three places. A pretty 
foundation is of a 
horse-hair braid in 
white threaded with 
gold and laid on in 
spiral effect covering a 
wire and crinoline 
frame. It is a mere 
mushroom in_ shape, 
cocked up a little at 
the left side, with a 
big pink rose under 
the edge. 

Some cocked hats 
with round crowns, all 
made of fancy straw or 
satin straw braids, are 
; seen in the Paris ad- 
vance fashions, and so 
it seems safe to con- 
clude that they will 
eventually appear here. 
But as yet only chiffon, 
mousseline, and a few 
lace hats are seen. The 
daintiest effects are 
shown in hats made of 
flower petals and thick- 























s Gown or sTrEL-Bive toile de soie trimmed with bands of the same having raised 
ly laid autumn leaves. black dots and edged with black ribbon ; collar of heavy black lace. 

















Sruxet eown of black cloth with fitted bodice. 


A LL seasons of the year are busy in Paris 


as regards clothes. All the new model 
gowns are being shown now, and in 
consequence there are many smart designs 
exhibited. Most charming are some of the 
fashions that have been sent over to America, 
although not markedly different from. last 
year’s, excepting in the width of the skirts, 
to which there seems to be no limit. It is 
surprising how the dressmakers can arrange 
such quantities of material so as not to add 
to the size of the wearer. As may readily be 
imagined, the fabrics that are in fashion are 
all those that will lend themselves easiest to 
straight lines and soft folds, for there must 
be nothing stiff or harsh in outline. 
The bodice skirt is one of the fads of the 
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Wutte ORGANDIK SUMMER Gown with lace ruffles. 


season, and apparently bids fair to be popu- 
lar, although, like all too pronounced styles, 
it is bound to be universally copied. As will 
be seen in the illustration, there is a style 
of skirt of this description that has bands 
like suspenders crossing over the shoulders 
from the point of the bodice at the back to 
the belt in front, and in consequence the 
bodice is held well up in place. As a rule, 
these bodices are kept in place by being care- 
fully fitted and boned. The design is used 
for silk, muslin, and cloth—indeed, any mate- 
rial can be made up in it, and of course the 
gown must needs fit particularly well around 
the waist and over the hips. One of these 
skirts cut in bodice effect has either three 
flounces, or is trimmed with folds to look 


Photographs by Reutlinger, Paris. 
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Summer cown of organdie with black lace ap- 
pliqué on skirt and bodice. 


like three flounces. It measures between five 
and six yards in width, and is so long that 
it falls on the ground in front and at the sides 
as well as in the train. 

Another style of skirt has the yoke effect, 
not so wide in front, but widening gradually 
over the hips-towards the back, until finally 
the back breadths make part of the yoke. 
At the side the skirt is slashed to show an 
under-skirt of velvet or satin. There is a 
short jacket of lace or cut-work made without 
sleeves, the sleeves being of the material of 
the skirt. The revers are faced with black 
satin or velvet to match the skirt, and there 
is a wide belt of the same material. This 
model is best in cloth. It would be good in 
velvet, but velvet is not a fabric for summer 
wear. The model is not especially well 
adapted for silk, although it has been copied 
in plain taffeta. 

Gowns for mid-summer are most dainty 
and attractive made of cool, transparent-look- 
ing fabrics and most delicate colorings. The 
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Lieut oLeru e@own with back and yoke of 
skirt in one—embroidered bolero, 


skirts are gathered at the sides, or are in big 
box-pleats, or tucked. There are few plain 
skirts in these materials, and the tucks and 
pleats are not stitched flat, but are held to- 
gether underneath, so that they do not flare 
until almost the foot of the skirt. The trim- 
ming is always at the foot, and consists of 
bands of lace on which are sewed appliqués 
of lace, a design in embroidery or jet. Bands 
of ruching or shirring are sometimes used 
instead of the lace, but the same model is 
in style for all, the band far down on the 
skirt, with a flaring flounce below the band. 
The waists on almost all the summer frocks 
are quite old-fashioned in effect, with long 
shoulder seams, caps of lace over the tops 
of the sleeves, and berthas or. fichus. They 
are all made with the low bust effect, and the 
flat trimming on the upper part of the waist, 
the same trimming on the yoke or upper part 
of the waist matching the skirt. When the 
gown is of light color, the figures of jet or 
embroidery stand out in strong relief, and 
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Summer Tea Gown of mousseline over silk ; edge of cream guipure lace with silk artificial roses sewed in ; full girdle of pink 


satin around the waist. 


are always effective; but for the people who 
prefer more unanimity of sentiment the fig- 
ures can be also of lace; the only contrast of 
color is then seen in the belt and collar of 
panne velvet, or of liberty satin, or of chiffon 
if the belt and sash are of chiffon such as is 
fashionable this season. Pointed belts, quite 
wide, and also narrow round belts, are worn, 
and it is really a choice of which is the more 
becoming that decides the matter. Occasion- 
ally a sash makes the gown look smarter, but 
more often with the full skirts all that is 
necessary is the bodicelike belt, that is often 
boned in front to keep it in place and to pro- 
duce the long waist-line, without which it 


seems impossible to describe any gown, wheth- 
er of thin or of thick material. 

A beautiful, fluffy gown of organdie has on 
it so much hand-work that only the favored 
few women could afford its price, but it is 
just this exquisite work which makes it what 
it is. There is,.of course, the usual under 
bodice and skirt of white taffeta. Over this 
falls a skirt of thinnest, sheerest organdie on 
which are sewed a succession of ruffles of 
the same. They are gathered by hand in the 
finest of stitches and sewed by hand to the 
skirt. Each one is edged with two rows of 
fine black Chantilly lace, and at the foot of 
the skirt all around the ruffle is double—that 
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Gaupen Party costume of fine white organdie in ruffles edged with a double row of black Chantilly lace; bolero of the Chan- 


tilly and Valenciennes combined. 


is, one put just over another, to give a full, 
ruchelike appearance. The ruffles of the 
front are sewed on in crescent shape, as is 
easily seen in the photograph, and those for 
the back cross them at the meeting and run a 


little wider at the back to allow for the depth 
of the train. The bolero is of the Chantilly 
lace combined with some exquisite real Valen- 
ciennes. The only color on the gown is a 
festoon of brilliant artificial cherries. 
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T was our very outside limit. 
Mrs. Breakers-Newport said: 
“ How absurd! You can’t pos- 
sibly do it,” and Mrs. Murray 
Hill remarked, “It will cost 
that to do the kitchen and the 
servants’ rooms properly.” But we did it: 
we furnished a summer home of ten rooms, a 

kitchen, a bath-room, and summer-parlor ver- 

anda, for $500, paint and papers included, and 
had some money left over which we used for 
having seats made for our wee formal gar- 
den and a stand for the sun-dial that a kind 

friend brought us from Italy—how could a 
formal garden, however tiny, exist without 

a sun-dial ? 

It took much time, a great deal of thought, 
and infinite patience with inexperienced work- 
men, carpenters and painters—for we couldn’t 
afford to go to any of the high-priced shops 
for anything, and we couldn’t afford expen- 
sive decorators or cabinet-makers. But, if 
you will believe it, when the house was ready 
to live in, everything complete, we were offer- 
ed on the spot very nearly double what we 
had spent on it, half the reason being, the 
would-be purchaser said, “ because the house 
was so attractively decorated and furnished.” 
This speaks for itself, and I feel that I have 
a right to advise and uphold the schemes and 
ideas that we carried out. 

The house itself was a very simple, old- 
fashioned, modest Colonial abode which was 
all falling to pieces when we took it. It 
had been unoceupied for years, and was 
in such a deplorable condition inside and out 
that we were able to get it for a mere song, 
and even then our friends and acquaintances 
told us that we were making a mistake, and 
that we would never be able to do anything 
with the place—all, at least, except the archi- 
tect whom we took into our confidence and 
appealed to for judgment, who saw as we 
did the possibilities of the house and grounds, 
and gave his sanction to our purchase. To 
him—this architeect—who shall be nameless, 
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because he is so well known nowadays, is due 
the credit of many of our small triumphs 
and successes—they were his suggestions. 

Back of the house were the remains of an 
old garden with a quantity of box growing 
in it. All about the place—five acres in all— 
were big trees and lovely flowering shrubs. 
When the trees were pruned, the shrubs 
thinned out, and the general tangle of under- 
growth cleared away, things began to look 
different. 

When the outside of the house was white- 
washed, the blinds painted green, and the 
accumulated soil of years removed from the 
brick walks that led to the house and garden, 
people began to think that we had not made 
such a mistake after all; but we had not be- 
gun to carry out our ideas. First we laid 
on either side of the quaint brick walks a 
narrow edge of fine white gravel, and then 
we transplanted enough of the box from the 
garden to make a low border on the other 
side of the gravel. We had plain window- 
boxes made for the outside of all the win- 
dows on the lower floor, and filled them with 
growing plants of scarlet geranium. We 
planted the narrow flower-beds that ran close 
to the house in front and on the sides with 
scarlet salvia, and then we began to resurrect 
the garden. 

The old walks were cleared and the box 
on the sides was trimmed carefully. Inside 
of the box we planted tall-growing old-fash- 
ioned flowers—hollyhocks, poppies, sun-flowers 
—and between the walks we laid out regu- 
lar, formal flower-beds, which we planted 
with low flowering shrubs of different colors 
—flowers whose colors would harmonize. A 
funny, dilapidated, little old fountain was 
made presentable with some white paint and 
some work, and our plain wood seats when 
painted white gave an Alma Tadema-ish as- 
pect to the whole—not forgetting the sun-dial. 
Oh, the joy of that garden! The investment 
that paid in pure delight so much better than 
any investment in bonds and stocks. Do have 
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FURNISHING A 


a garden with your summer home if you don’t 
have a gown fit to wear, and are obliged to 
eat corned-beef hash all the week to get it. 

But it is with the inside of the house that 
we have principally to concern ourselves, and 
I can’t expatiate as I would like about my 
flowers and vegetables—for there was a vege- 
table-garden too! 

As I have said, I was able to do what I did 
only by taking time and advantage of every 
opportunity to buy things reasonably. I made 
my plans early in the season, and I haunted 
the February sales and saved a good deal 
on my “boughten” furniture by getting it 
then. I could buy the white iron bedsteads 
with brass trimmings—the only kind I used 
in the house—and wire springs for $4 apiece. 
For the mattresses I had to pay $6 and $7, 
and I could get then only short hair, but these 
I meant to replace later; they would do for 
a year or two. The little iron wash-stands 
cost about $4 apiece, and were charming with 
fine white china toilette-sets. I could get this 
whité French china in odd pieces, which did 
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not exactly match, for much less than if I 
had bought a complete toilette-set with fancy 
design and all the pieces mateching—and, in- 
cidentally, when one piece is broken, the set 
is not ruined. I made valances of white mus- 
lin to fall from the rims of the stands to the 
floor, and white muslin splashers.. The beds 
looked dainty dressed with white muslin val- 
ances, chintz spreads, rolled bolsters, or with 
spreads made of dotted white muslin finished 
with lace-edged ruffles laid over colored sateen 
or paper-muslin. For the windows of the bed- 
rooms as for the windows all over the house 
I made muslin curtains, looping them back 
with cords and tassels. Plain white enamelled 
chests of drawers were necessary pieces of 
furniture, and these with pretty, plain brass 
handles on the drawers, I was able to get for 
$5 apiece. For dressing-tables I used the 
cheapest kind of a kitchen table, covering it 
with a muslin valance falling to the floor, and 
a mirror with enamelled frame hung above. 
A small white table with a blotter and china 
writing-set answered all: the purposes of a 
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desk, and a chair or two completed the fur- 
niture. The floors of most of the chambers 
were stained to look like oak, and I found 
inexpensive straw mats of charming colors. 
On one or two of the floors I put matting and 
cotton rugs, but the effect was not as good 
nor was it as clean as the stained floors and 
straw mats. 

The cost of furnishing each of these bed- 
rooms was about $40, so my five completed 
chambers amounted to $200; and I defy any 
one to show prettier, daintier, simple little 
rooms—and everything could be scrubbed and 
laundered—not the least of its good points 
in my eyes. The two servants’ rooms were 
furnished with cots, white iron wash-stands 
with neat white tin toilette articles—the ex- 
pense of the stand and articles complete was 
$1 25—a plain chest of drawers with-a glass 
hung above, and a few chairs: the cost of 
furnishing both came to $30. 

Of course the wall-papers had much to do 
with the attractiveness of the rooms. To 
paint the house with white paint throughout 
and paper it with papers that cost ten and 
fifteen cents a roll came to $100. But one 
can get for the price I mention very pretty 
wall-papers if one takes. the time to search, 
and has the perseverance to go from shop to 
shop to look for them. The ceilings in all 
the rooms were low, so most of the papers had 
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lengthwise stripes to give the rooms height. 
Some of the designs had narrow stripes of 
green with roses between, some were plain 
narrow and wide stripes alternating, of har- 
monizing colors or shades of the same color. 
In my own room the plaster was painted white 
—the shade of the wood-work—to resemble a 
high wainscoting to within a few feet of the 
ceiling, where it was finished by a narrow 
moulding. Above the moulding to the ceiling 
and covering the ceiling was a paper with 
bunches of posies. The effect was charming, 
as the room was very large and sunny. 

The halls upstairs were well lighted, and I 
had them papered with a plain green pulp- 
paper of a pretty light sage color. The 
floors and stairs were covered with green 
denim at twenty cents a yard, which wears 
very well if plenty of carpet-paper is put 
under it. In the windows of the halls I had 
shelves with pots of growing flowers on them, 
and the green walls and floors, white paint, 
and flowers were so pretty and so cool. 

Downstairs were three rooms: a dining- 
room, den; or library, and big living-room and 
hall combined, with a large fireplace, and 
French windows opening on to the verandas. 
We were obliged to remove several partitions 
and take down walls to make this room, so 
we put for supports at intervals white fluted 
columns from the floor to the ceiling. There 
was a high wainscoting 
made from a new and inex- 
pensive material that comes 
in almost, any width for this 
purpose. It is heavy linen, 
and is painted any color de- 
sired. It was painted white 
here and finished with a 
moulding, and above we put 
a very striking paper. Over 
the purchase of this wall 
covering I had a sleepless 
night or two—the design is 
bold, mammoth dull pink 
roses, bigger than one’s head, 
on a white background. But 
the daring experiment was a 
success! We have never re- 
gretted that paper, although 
we had it put on the walls 
with fear and trembling. 
There is very little of it, and 
the room is large and well 
lighted; otherwise it would 
have been impossible. 
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It cost me pains and time 
to get the white wicker 
furniture that I wanted for 
this room. Everything pretty 
was terribly expensive, 
but I at last secured my de- 
sire by buying at auctions 
and having it enamelled af- 
terwards, and making the 
cushions myself. I picked 
up little tables and easy- 
chairs here and there, and 
L brought for this one floor 
my rugs from my town 
house, as they showed so 
much; the floor itself was 
stained like those upstairs. 
In this room there was a 
lounge that had once been a 
cot-bed. It was covered with 
a pretty piece of tapestry, 
and on it were plenty of 
cushions. The big jars with 
rubber- plants and palms 
that stood about added here 
as everywhere to the effect, 
and nothing looked crowded 
—I tried to avoid that look 
all over the house. The cost 
in money of my parlor, or 
whatever name you would 
give to this room, came to 
about $50. The hours I 
spent over it I will not try 
to count. 

Our dining-room was, we 
thought, our greatest 
achievement, and it had 
some original features, as you will see. In 
the first place I was in despair over the fur- 
niture. What is more horrible than cheap 
wood dining-table and chairs? But every 
one knows the cost of mahogany or anything 
really nice. I racked my brains—in vain— 
until I happened to hear of some one who 
had from preference white enamelled dining- 
room furniture in her country home—a very 
big some one, too, as regards wealth and repu- 
tation for good taste go—then I had a bril- 
liant idea. We had been storing for years an 
old set of dining-room furniture that had be- 
longed to the family in the dark ages. We 
had been tempted to sell it, give it away, do 
anything to get rid of it many and many a 
time, but our good angel prevented. It was 
exactly the thing for this purpose. I had 
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THE DINING-ROOM. 


it enamelled white. I had the seats of the 
chairs covered with blue denim—lovely with 
the white they were—I had a paper with a 
Delft-blue design put on the walls, and I laid 
on the floor white linoleum and over it a big 
bluish rug, and—my dining-room was a 
dream! 

If you could see the place on a hot day at 
lunch-time, the round-top white table with a 
linen centre-piece embroidered in Delft blue, 
a vase of bluets in the middle, the plate doilies 
embroidered in blue, and the delicate thin 
white china, I know you would exclaim with 
delight; almost every one does. And how 
much do you think it all cost? Just $30. 
But, you will say, every one hasn’t the old 
furniture. Well, every one can buy cheap 
wood furniture and have it enamelled; the 
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paint will transform it, no matter how poor 
the wood, but be sure to get or have made a 
good simple design with straight lines. The 
floor covering of white linoleum is as cool 
and clean and attractive as anything could 
be. One of my friends, who has a rather dark 
city dining-room, has made it into a delight- 
ful place by covering the floor with the white 
linoleum, papering the walls in plain white 
paper—a satin and a watered stripe alternat- 
ing—and painting the wood-work white. Her 
furniture is handsome mahogany, so of 
course she did not want to have it enamelled, 
but the floor covering and white walls have 
done everything to brighten the room. 

The den, library, reading and writing room 
is in contrast to the rest of the house in that 
it has a dark paper on the walls—dark green— 
and more solid furniture. But this is the 
room that is used on rainy days; here the 
men smoke after dinner; here the children 
have their morning lessons, and any one 
who wants to write or read undisturbed goes 
to this room for refuge. It contains our desks, 
a comfortable settle is in front of the fire, 
there are inexpensive Morris chairs to lounge 
in, and plain shelves for our books have been 
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built against the walls—all here is conducive 
to solid comfort. 

The summer parlor is not by any means 
the least important feature of our simple 
abode. With its awnings, settle, easy-chairs, 
pots of growing palms, and general aspect at 
all times of sans géne, it entices each member 
of the household at every leisure moment. 
Afternoon tea is always served here, and most 
visitors are here received. From this veranda 
one may see the garden and get a view of 
water and hills beyond. 

And there is, of course, the kitchen, and 
also there is the laundry. Well, the kitchen 
is very interesting to furnish, but the work 
is comparatively plain sailing. I used oil- 
cloth mats on the board floor, and the cost 
entire for furniture, pots, pans, and china 
came within $25. The wood-work and walls 
were painted white and the dressers had glass 
doors, so even in the kitchen the fresh, pretty 
blue-and-white effect was carried out. All 


our garden, for 
how could a formal 


garden, however 
exist without a sun-dial? 
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THE SUMMER PARLOR. 


of the tables were covered with white oil- 
cloth, and the floor with white mosaic lino- 
leum. In the dresser all the spices and ma- 
terials for cooking were kept in tin boxes 
which I enamelled with white paint and then 
marked the labels in blue. The cooks and 
laundresses have never complained, so I sup- 


pose they are satisfied. If any one will take 
the pains to figure and add the amounts I 
have mentioned, she will see how we furnish- 
ed our summer mansion for $500. And if you 
could see it, you would, I know, believe that 
a house could be prettily furnished for that 
amount. 





BEYOND 


BY 


ANTOINETTE 


VAN HOESEN 


Never was there a cloud which has not passed, 
A storm, however long, which did not cease, 
And though our way be darkly overcast 
By sorrow’s shade, beyond is sure release; 
As sure as that God lives for aye and aye, 


If only we keep on our steady way. 
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By MARJORY MAC MURCHY 


ILLUSTRATED BY PETER NEWELL 


ASE, as Vanessa knew, was a 
stupendous consideration. It 
made all the difference that 
there was in this world. Here 
were Priscilla and Maud 
drinking pale tea, especially 
when visitors came; but no matter how badly 
Vanessa behaved, or how self-sacrificing she 
allowed herself to appear with regard to cake, 
she was never permitted to slake her ambi- 
tious thirst with English Breakfast, or to 
dwell fondly upon the aroma of afternoon tea. 
Time has never seemed more swelling, more 
important, and more mysterious than it did to 
Vanessa Brown from the day she was put 
into short skirts until the moment that she 
entered her teens. After that she felt that 
she had disabled the humiliating power of 
time in a degree, and afforded herself a cer- 
tain distinction and superiority. But during 
the period of short dresses, age affected one in 
such an unfair, back-handed manner. Va- 
nessa had to eat porridge while she was ac- 
quiring a position of sufficient importance to 
refuse it; and, although she was confident in 
her own mind that some day she would not 
survive the shame of it, Vanessa still slept 
in a cot. 

Most of all, it was a lack of age that 
kept Vanessa from going to see Miss Beaseley. 

Rich old Miss Beaseley was no relation of 
the Browns; she was a family friend. 

Priscilla and Maud visited her frequently, 
always by request; and when Priscilla could 





not go on account of the engagements of a 
young woman of her age—she was eight years 
older than Vanessa—Hector went in her place. 
Miss Beaseley’s house was to Vanessa a fable 
As if it were not enough to 


and a dream. 





have one’s best clothes put on, and walk 
abroad in a world that Vanessa had never 
seen, far more wonderful to her than it was 
to any one else; they went on such occasions 
into a house, and saw an old woman known 
to be indescribably wealthy, they ate cake, 
and refused home-made wine, and, finally, 
once in a while, if Miss Beaseley felt like it, 
she gave them some money. 

Vanessa had her own ideas with regard to 
money; it was something to be held in the 
hand and afterwards lost sight of in a tin 
savings-bank that was rattled occasionally 
for the delectation of its possessors. But there 
was a poetic glamour to Vanessa about a coin, 
not wholly connected with the power of a 
penny to buy a sugar-stick. She had caught 
it from the way Priscilla, Maud, and Hector 
spoke when they said that Miss Beaseley 
had given them some money. Money was 
grown-up; that was it. Anything further 
from the common, ordinary way of looking 
at wealth could not be imagined than Va- 
nessa’s idea of money. Her impression, how- 
ever, was oddly upset at times by Mrs. Brown, 
who was a very proud woman, and hac a great 
contempt for money; which was fortunate, 
since she had so little of it. Mrs. Brown con- 
sidered it vulgar either to expect money or 
to think of it, and Priscilla, Maud, and Hec- 
tor were dealt with accordingly. 

Time and again she would say to Priscilla, 
Maud, and Hector: “Children, never let me 
hear you saying again that Miss Beaseley 
has given you money. Do not speak of it. 
One would think you went there on purpose 
to get it. If this happens again I shall have 
to ask Miss Beaseley to be so kind as not 
to give you any money.” 























And Priscilla, Maud, and Hector would an- 
swor cheerfully, “ Yes, mother,” while Va- 


nessa wondered at the reckless way in which part 


Miss Beaseley spent her 
wealth, and at the rapacity 
of Priscilla, Maud, and Hec- 
tor, a rapacity which she 
hoped to emulate some day 
herself, if it would not be 
too hard upon Miss Beaseley. 
As the amount bestowed upon 
each individual Brown rare- 
ly exceeded the sum of ten 
cents, Miss Beaseley’s for- 
tune was in no immediate 
danger. 

Vanessa reached the de- 
sired age. suddenly, and with- 
out being aware of it. She 
was caught up one day from 
the common round, dressed, 
and sent off to the House of 
Plutus without a moment’s 
warning; guarded on the one 
side by Maud, and on the 
other by Hector, who were 
both made responsible for her 
safety, her moral and ethical 
conduct; and as the idea of 
her mother’s nearness faded 
away behind Vanessa, she 
did not know that she want- 
ed to visit Miss Beaseley af- 
ter all. 

After they left the Brown 
house Miss Beaseley was the 
first thing that Vanessa real- 
ly saw. She said, “Come 
here, children,” in a deep 
voice, and stretched out one 
hand for them to touch; the 
other was resting on a cane. 
Maud and Hector both said 
something, but Vanessa had 
far too much to think about 
to do that. 

They sat on chairs in front 
of Miss Beaseley, with a sup- 
posed easy negligence which 
was entirely concealed; and 
Hector engaged her in a long 
conversation about the habits 
of bears, which, it is well 
known, will eat apples, cake, 
and indeed almost anything 
that is offered to them. Va- 
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nessa was divided between considering this 
a dreadful hint, or particularly clever on the 


warning, 
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Miss Beaseley said, looking at her, “ Are you 
a good little girl, Vanessa?” and not having 
any time to think about it, she truthfully re- 
plied that she was. 

There were two other people in the room, a 
man and a woman, not servants, but cousins 
of Miss Beaseley’s. They might have had 
other interests in life, but the children con- 
cluded that they were there to do what the 
old lady told them. By this time Vanessa 
had lost any feeling of giddiness that she 
might have had when she came in, and was 
wrapt in admiration of Miss Beaseley’s cap, 
and of her face, which seemed to Vanessa to 
be carved out of something particularly hard 
and faded. She could hear Maud and Hector 
conversing in a skilful manner, and feeling 
sure that they were all being very polite, 
Vanessa, without knowing it, gave her at- 
tention to the most remarkable thing in the 
room, and gazed without stopping to wink at 
the face of rich old Miss Beaseley. 

Just as they were getting on so well, Miss 
Beaseley made a gesture to the woman as if 
she were too tired to be bothered any more; 
and Maud, Hector, and Vanessa were re- 
moved. Vanessa had a sense of failure. If 
they had been more entertaining—she was 
quite aware that grown-up people entertained 
each other with conversation—Miss Beaseley 
would not have waved them away. But Hec- 
tor and Maud conveyed to her, with the in- 
visible subtlety of children when they do not 
want other people to know, that everything 
was going as usual. 

They had been taken into a garden where 
the grass was green and long, instead of being 
cut short as it was at home. All round the 
grass there were beds of flowers, and at the 
other end of the garden vines were growing 
on trellises in a way that Vanessa had never 
seen before. When the man saw that Vanessa 
was looking at the vines he took her for a 
walk under the hanging grapes. But it seem- 
ed very dark to Vanessa there, and she did 
not care for the man, although he pulled 
her a bunch of grapes, and kept smiling at 
her all the time. It seemed strange to Vanessa 
that a grown-up man should take all this 
trouble to amuse her, especially when she 
could tell that he was not enjoying himself. 
Still, when Vanessa looked up, she could see 
the. clear shining of the light through the 
green leaves, and she thought that was very 
beautiful. 

The woman kept hold of Maud and Hector 


by the hand, and the man, Vanessa was sure, 
wanted them to like him. He pulled more 
grapes, and at last he got his flute and played 
to them. 

After a while the man and the woman de- 
cided between themselves, when they thought 
the children were not looking, that it was 
time for them to go in. Immediately after 
they went in they were offered plum-cake in 
the corner of the room farthest from Miss 
Beaseley. But she looked at them, and then 
said “ Jenet ” in a cross warning voice. Jenet 
was the name of the woman cousin, and she 
brought a bottle and some little glasses in a 
shocked, reluctant way, and offered them some 
wine, which they all refused very politely. 
Well did they understand that their mother, 
Mrs. Brown, meant them to do that. 

Miss Beaseley laid aside her stick, and, to 
Vanessa’s amazement, pulled up her full gath- 
ered skirt, and keeping her eye fixed intel- 
ligently on the children, proceeded to fumble 
about in her petticoat for a pocket. She drew 
out her wrinkled hand, seized Maud’s hand, 
put something in the palm, and closed the 
child’s fingers upon it. The same thing hap- 
pened to Hector. Finally, Vanessa, faint with 
excitement and expectation, felt something 
dent violently into her palm, and then her 
fingers, too, wrapped a cabalistic emblem of 
wealth deep from sight. Miss Beaseley was 
too skilful in these transactions to let a gleam 
of metal appear, and Vanessa was too dazzled 
to see anything if she had. 

Hector, Maud, and Vanessa all stood with 
their eyes fixed on Miss Beaseley, awaiting 
the orders that she, after such a thing had 
happened, was entitled to give them. 

“ Keep your hands shut, children, until you 
get home to your mother. Don’t look,” com- 
manded Miss Beaseley, solemnly. With fever- 
ish obedience, Vanessa closed her hand upon 
the coin; and with one mind, and one thought 
in that mind, the children turned and fled. 

No one said a word until they were half 
a block from Miss Beaseley’s house. Then 
Maud, whose experience had not so fine an 
edge upon it as Vanessa’s, because of more 
frequent applications to the wood and woof of 
the world, announced that she was going to 
look at what was in her hand. 

“ So am I,” stoutly concurred Hector. “ She 
ain’t our mother. She’s only a rich old lady. 
We don’t have to do what she tells us.” 

This was a dizzy new thought to Vanessa, 
who had never dreamed of disobeying any 
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grown-up person on account of lack of au- 
thority. They wavered for a moment; then 
it was decided that Maud should open her 
hand first. They had now come to the corner 
of the street, and it was considered the part 
of wisdom to inspect the treasure before es- 
saying the perils of the crossing. 

Something flashed before Vanessa’s eyes. 
Nothing but the Book of Revelation could 
afford anything like the glitter of the twenty- 
five-cent piece that lay in Maud’s open hand. 
Hector made a dash at his endowment; but 
it was all right—another quarter belonged 
to him. 

With fond anticipation, the devoted brother 
and sister gathered round Vanessa. Her hand 
was so benumbed by the fierce compliance she 
had given to Miss Beaseley’s command that 
she could searcely open it. A dazzling sense 
of importance overwhelmed her. Her fingers 
moved stiffly. She winked. 

What was this brown emblem of a common 
day? This round lettered symbol that lay in 
Vanessa’s shell-like palm? It could not be 
—but it was—a cent. 

The rich old Miss Beaseley had felt once 
too often without looking in the pocket. of 
her petticoat; and the retribution had fallen 
on Vanessa’s head. 

There was no use of Hector or Maud offering 
to take the cent and give her a quarter. They 
knew better than that. The Browns had not 
been brought up to be spooney. Each member 
of the family bore his own sorrow, and did 
not purchase redemption at the cost of an- 
other’s generosity. Was Vanessa a baby that 
she would be any the happier to know that 
she had a quarter and Maud had none? With 
shrieks and cries she would have fallen upon 
them both if they had offered her such an 
insult, and beaten them. The Browns were 
a hardy race. 

In the mean time the expression of Vanes- 
sa’s face would have paralyzed any sensitive 
lover of humanity. A _ bewildered astonish- 
ment dawned first; then a chastened agony 


when she reflected that this was probably 
Miss Beaseley’s spontaneous recognition of 
the fact that she, Vanessa, was less deserv- 
ing and more wicked than other people. But 
at the end the lost glamour and glory of 
wealth settled down upon her. She wandered 
about amidst glittering silver coins, al] in- 
tended for other people, and resigned herself 
to dry, unromantic, beggarly poverty. 

Hector’s and Maud’s swelling anticipation 
had met with a sudden collapse; this injury 
had been done to Vanessa, who was younger 
than they were! Hector urged strongly that 
the only conceivable course was to return 
te Miss Beaseley and tell her about it; no sane 
person could doubt that it was a mistake. 
Maud hesitated; she knew in her heart that 
no one could be a lady and seem to ask for 
money. But Vanessa was so young; surely 
such rules did not apply to Vanessa already. 
With the modern genius for compromise, 
Maud decided that Vanessa, as the person 
who had sustained the injury, must decide 
what ought to be done. 

Vanessa, for her part, felt quite equal to 
deciding. 

She sadly considered her cent, unconscious 
that any casual spectator might have been 
moved to sympathetic tears by the expression 
of her countenance. 

To be poor, or to preserve unblemished her 
gentility: it was a fatal position. There was 
no third way out of it. 

In spite of that Vanessa kept on thinking: 
a tremor of light ran along the border of her 
mind. There were other things in the world 
besides poverty and being a lady. Vanessa 
was not unintelligent. 

“T am going home to tell my mother,” she 
cried, in a loud voice. She had played the 
universal trump card of the unfortunate. 

Astonished at her own perspicuity, she 
threw out her little legs, and dashed off in 
pursuit of a moral compensaticn, ably second- 
ed in a comrhon departure by the vicarious 
indignation of her brother and sister. 
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ERHAPS the most familiar 
application of electricity in 
the household is that of elec- 
tric-lighting. From its earli- 
est development the advan- 
tages of the imeandescent 
lamp for the lighting of our homes have 
been so apparent that its use bids fair to be- 
come almost universal. Electric lights pro- 
duce no smoke nor dust, and create no noxious 
gases to vitiate the atmosphere, as in the case 
of gas and oil-lamps. Not only this, but 
there is an absence of all flame, and conse- 
quently a sense of security in the knowledge 
that there is no danger that a stray draught 
of air may cause a disastrous fire by the waft- 
ing of some filmy drapery. Hence the house- 
wife may give full sway to all the dainty 
conceits of decoration which delight her 
friends and family, secure in the knowledge 
that no danger can result. Indeed, nothing 
could exceed the facility with which the in- 
candescent lamp lends itself to decorative ef- 
fect, and it is to be expected that the clever 
mistress of the modern home will make the 
most of a field so inviting in the strife for 
artistic effect. 

Among the cleverest of decorative schemes 
is the use of the shades made of feathers. 
These light and graceful ornaments form so 
pleasing an accessory to the incandescent light 
that their use would seem an inspiration, and 
the beautiful effects which are produced are 
a never-ending source of delight. They are 
usually made up in the form of some flower, 
as the water-lily, the tulip, or the fuchsia; 
and as the feathers may be dyed any color, 
there opens up before the amateur a bound- 
less field of possibilities. A lady who has 
produced pleasing effects in another way 
uses light, clinging curtains of ecrépe de 
Chine, or tiny bags of straw-co}4red silk tied 
with a thread whose ends afe tipped with 
coral beads or gems, and so arranged that the 
point of the light peeps out below. 

The well-arranged house will have extra 
outlets in the parlors, halls, and dining-room 
for the attachment of additional lights on 








special occasions, as balls and parties. With 
a flexible cord attached to such an outlet, it 
becomes possible to carry the lights where they 
are needed to assist in decorations and special 
features for the oceasion. At such times our 
hostess will take special delight in exercising 
her originality in the planning of novel and 
striking effects. Colored globes add to the 
value of the lamps in this capacity, and when 
groups of fairy lamps of different colors are 
concealed amongst the palms and flowers, a 
wealth of beautiful effects may be produced. 

The dining-room presents a promising field 
for devices intended to arouse the surprise 
and enthusiasm of the guests. If a dish of 
jelly, so arranged that a light shines through 
it from below, be kept concealed by a silver 
cover or a mass of flowers until the proper 
time and then uncovered, the sudden striking 
display never fails to cause a ery of delight 
and admiration. It is related that on one 
occasion Edison, entertaining a party of 
friends at dinner, had arranged upon the 
table an aquarium in which were gold-fish; 
these had in some manner been induced to 
swallow tiny electric lamps, connected with 
a source of electric current by hairlike wires 
which passed out of their mouths. While 
the meal was in progress the current was 
turned on, with striking effect, the light shin- 
ing through and disclosing the net-work of 
bones forming the frame-work of their deli- 
eate bodies as the fish swam about in the 
water of the jar. 

In the conservatory the natural beauty of 
the flowers and plants is doubled by a glow of 
soft lights hidden amongst the foliage, while 
if it be summer, and the lawn is the scene 
of the gayety, a veritable fairyland is made 
possible with the aid of electricity. Twink- 
ling lights among the shrubbery, changing 
in color while we watch them, revolving disks 
of rainbow colors, owls with blinking eyes, 
and here and there fountains whose waters 
splash and tinkle, throwing aloft a spray of 
prismatic beauty, the twinkling stars and the 
distant music, so entice our senses that we 
find ourselves peering into the shadows in 
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search of the gnomes and elves which seem 
a necessary part of this weird symphony. 

The kitchen has in the past been looked 
upon as the dark spot of the household. With 
its crowded space, its close atmosphere, dis- 
agreeable smells, and at times almost insuf- 
ferable heat, is it to be wondered at that any 
woman should fly at the first opportunity 
from such an aggregation of miseries! The 
architect has been partly to blame; anything 
was thought to be good enough for a kitchen, 
but at last he has awakened to the spirit of 
the age, and henceforth the kitchen will be 
a room far different from the close, low-ceil- 
ed, ill-ventilated place we are familiar with. 
But it is to electricity we must look for the 
real spirit in the domestic revolution which 
is taking place. 

Of every 100 tons of coal used in a cook- 
ing-stove, 96 tons are wasted, and of this 
amount, what does not go up the chimney is 
radiated to superheat the atmosphere of the 
room. In New York alone it is estimated 
that over 1,000,000 tons of fuel are annually 
wasted in this way. The room set apart for 
the modern kitchen. will contain no cooking- 
stove as we ordinarily understand the term. 
It will be roomy, and its ceiling will be high. 
No ornamentation is admissible. The floor 
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may be of hardwood, but is preferably of tiles, 
while connecting the hardwood wainscoting 
with the floor is a six-inch base of slate, the 
joints carefully cemented to leave no possible 
crevice to harbor dust or insects. Some of 
the modern kitchens have walls entirely built 
of vitrified brick, and others of tile. 

It has been not inaptly said of the electric 
kitchen that each cooking-utensil, being con- 
structed with the heating coil as part of it, 
is its own stove; and the whole array.of pots 
and pans need only have the connection made 
and the cooking can go on. The coils used 
consist merely of high-resistance coils of en- 
amelled wire, which conyert the electricity 
supplied to them into heat. 

Neatly arranged on a white enamelled slab 
provided for the purpose are all the various 
saucepans, frying-pans, kettles, and spiders 
used in the ordinary operations of cooking. 
Under each utensil is its heating-coil, while 
each has its separate switch within easy reach 
whereby the current may be instantly turned 
on or off. Each may be regulated indepen- 
dently to any suitable degree of heat, and on 
the same slab may be seen dishes broiling 
furiously side by side with others which are 
merely simmering. 

It will be noticed that in the electric sys- 
tem of cooking the heat is ap- 
plied directly to the utensil in 
use, and only as long as need- 
ed, so that practically no heat 
is radiated into the room, and 
the kitchen may be kept as 
cool in summer as other parts 
of the house. Electric grills 
and broilers are made ready in 
a few minutes after the cur- 
rent is turned on. The opera- 
tion is carried on under a pro- 
jecting hood connected with a 
ventilating flue, so that none 
of the escaping fumes is al- 
lowed to mix with the air of 
the room; at the same time 
there is no danger that the 
food will be singed, smoked, 
gas-flavored, or burned. 

The electric oven marks a 
distinct advance in the science 
of cooking. It eliminates the 
element of chance, which so 
often brings to naught the 
best-laid plans; for with the 
absolutely even heat and per- 
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A KITCHEN FITTED ENTIRELY WITH ELECTRICITY. 


fect regulation, there is no danger of the oven 
becoming too hot nor too slow. 

Entire cleanliness adds a charm to the 
operation, for the oven is lined with porce- 
lain enamel, which can be cleaned with ease. 

Almost a century ago the mind of Brillat- 
Savarin conceived the elements of a new 
science, and twenty years later he proclaimed 
his achievements to the world. 

In the modern house the practice of the 
art of cooking is not confined to the kitchen 
alone. There are dishes only seen in their 
perfection within arm’s-length of the fire 
that cooked them. With an electrically heat- 
ed steel griddle at the hostess’s elbow, griddle- 
cakes are prepared on the breakfast table 
which attain the highest degree of excellence 
as they are flipped crisp and hot from the 
griddle to the plate. 

Five-o’clock tea has its attractions en- 
hanced when the tea-kettle is heated by elec- 
tricity, obviating the dangers and incon- 
venience which attend the use of alcohol. 
And the chafing-dish, what a subtle charm 
lurks within its mysteries! for even the mas- 
culine mind has succumbed to its allurements, 


and with what results! We are told it makes 
heroes out of cooks and cooks out of heroes. 

There is no simpler method of entertain- 
ing than by a chafing-dish supper. The few 
necessary supplies can be had in any market, 
and yet the feast should be fit for a cardinal. 
How often has it happened that when every- 
thing else is made ready, and while the guests 
are waiting for the host to exhibit his skill, 


jt is discovered that there is no alcohol in the 


house. No fear of this in the electrically 
equipped house; only touch the switch and 
the feast goes on. There is no troublesome 
alcohol, no flame, and no danger; and surely 
the “ Welsh rarebit” or “lobster 4 la New- 
burg” reaches its highest degree of perfec- 
tion when prepared in the electric chafing- 
dish. Indeed, the guests may assent that 
electricity has added a new flavor to their 
favorite dish, especially if they have as good 
an imagination as had the immortal Frank- 
lin, who, describing a dinner given in honor 
of electricity in 1769, says of the turkeys kill- 
ed by electricity, “We conceited ourselves 
that the birds killed in this manner ate un- 
common tender.” 
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Do you know the ocean called Nurseryfloor? 
You think it a safe sea, like as not, 
But the Rug-Reef lies in a dangerous spot, 
And the Table-Leg and the Open-Door 
Are perilous rocks for the “Little Tot’’; 
Unbuoyed, unbelled, and unmarked by 
a light 





To pilot the venturous mariner right. 


Yet the “ Little Tot ’’ bravely prepares 
to start, 
And weighing anchor at Papa’s 
Knee, 
And pointing a course to take the lee 
Of Bedside Ledges, she studies her 
chart, 
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And to Mamma’s Lap Harbor forth sails 
she. BS a 
And it’s yo ho ho, and all hands stand by! 
And it’s steer by the light in the Harbor eye. 





A lurch to port and 
a starboard list; ant 
Steady, there, 
steady ; keep her 
straight! 
"Tis a terrible sea 


to navigate. 





A stagger, a plunge, 





and a_ sudden 
twist; 

She is going aground as sure as fate! 
And Mamma’s Lap Harbor and Papa’s Knee 
Pull the good ship =, 

“Little Tot” aan 





out of the sea! 
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needle-work been so popularly be effectively employed upon cotton 

employed upon women’s gowns or light flannel shirt-waists or those 

as during the present season. Wool Mey of batiste or silk. They may be used 

gowns are seen with floral and geo- ( We} separately or several stitches may be 
metric designs done in crewel, filo- * combined with good effect. 

Methods of embroidering differ so 


iS) sas 2 2 
@ Es) eWe @ 


N° in many years has hand mo) duced or enlarged, these designs may 


FEATHER AND FRENCH KNOTS. 


FRENCH KNOTS. greatly as to render a description for 


a 


working a difficult matter. Many ex- 
selle, and gold thread. Cotton and Ge sf pert needle-women prefer to work 


linen fabries are ornamented with + from left to right, and as many 


linen floss and crewel, and the sim- , a equally expert reverse this order. 


PRIA TSR 


pler gowns are worked with ordinary c& Briar or single feather stitching is 
embroidery cotton. The more elabo- | often found to be most easily done 
rate trimming of this kind is well \' J by pinning the material to be em- 
padded and treated with a combina- 


PLAIN FEATHER STITCH. 
STEM STITCH. 


in the event of the design being a {‘ a broidered toa firm object and work- 

floral or large-figured one), and but- ‘& ing from this pornt. , 

tem-haole etitelies. \\y Two illustrations are given of the 
The set of illustrations shown «},%:" /herring-bone stitch, the one showing 

herewith clearly depicts the finished the work done upon a plain outside 

appearance and method of making surface, and the second showing the 


the plainer embroidery stitches. Re- “*" , same applied to a pressed-open seam. 
P The French knot, or seed stitch, may 


Sewste RRS 


DOUBLE FEATHER STITCH. HERRING BONE STITCH. 





EMBROIDERY 


be made with single, double, or triple 
twist over the needle, according to the 
thickness of the thread employed. 
For crewel-work two twists should be 
sufficient, for fine cotton embroidery 
on batiste or other wash material one 
twist should prove enough, but the 


ox A, A Ne . 


HERRING-BONE ON SEAMS. 


worker will be the best judge of size 
of knot desired. 

The stitches here given cover prac- 
tically all those necessary in the 
preparation of the infant’s layette or 
in the making of soft flannel or alba- 
tross matinees or convalescents’ robes. 
For any of these purposes the but- 


ton-hole stitch will prove valuable. 
A derivative of the blanket 
stitch is that known as the “ coral,” 
a slanting stitch worked regularly 
from a straight stem. Out of this 
grows the single feather-stitch and 
the many forms of the same stitch 
elaborated. The three and four 


BUTTON-HOLE SCALLOP EDGE. 


branched feather-stitch done in very 
fine embroidery is the favorite for 
fine lawn or batiste bodices and for 
the narrow flat headings for chil- 


me 
‘fP ' 
a 
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STITCHES FOR 


SHIRT-WAISTS 


dren’s nainsook or India mull dresses. 
Combined with a dot made in satin 
stitch, with French knots the feather- 
stitch forms a border for infants’ 
flannel sacques, sleeves, collars, fancy 
wrappers, or long cloaks, or for the 
handsomer petticoats. A _ favorite 
and very pretty finish for similar 


CORAL STITCH. 


garments consists of a binding of 
silk braid ornamented with feather- 
stitch. The braid is lightly put on 
the edge of the garment, and secured 
by a loose running stitch. It is then 
turned over the edge and basted upon 
the right side and the feather-stitch- 


ing is put on. This is a most dainty 
finish for the edges of the handsomer 
barrow coats. 

Very pretty effects in the embroid- 
ering of white silk bodices may be 
obtained by combining the stem- 
stitch with fine feather-stitch divided 
here and there by French knots set 


CHAIN STITCH. 


in singly or in groups of three. Or 
buttonholed rings may be set at in- 
tervals between stripes formed of 
stem-stitching, and an undulating 
line of herring-bone work may be 
wound in and out among the rings. 
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ta Dew ws is Lovet 


The dictionary re- 


y . i plies with cold pre- 
. ca 5 ) cision: “A _ strong, 

, ~ ty ~. geomplex emotion, or 

' 4, eee’ feeling, inspired by 


something, as a person 
or quality, causing one to appreciate, delight 
in, and crave the presence or possession of 
the object; the yearning, or outgoing, of the 
soul toward what is apprehended and regard- 
ed as good or excellent from any point of 
view or in any relation; devoted affection for, 
or attachment to: strictly applicable to per- 
sons.” 

If you are a lover, you will not ask the 
dictionary what Love is, and if you are 
ignorant of what it is, you will be super- 
humanly wise if this conscientious effort of 
the definer brings you any enlightenment! 
What a rich, glowing idea of the strongest 
and most universal passion which Man can 
know! The babe in arms feels something of 
it before he can babble his least articulate 
word, and the master-minds of the race, the 
wisest, strongest, best of men, have gloried 
in its enchanting thraldom. Truth deals 
with naught more beautiful; fiction invents 
nothing one-half so beguiling. 

Love is the Vita Nuova: a New Birth. It 
binds men as no other thing. It lends breadth, 
color, life, beauty, and meaning to the uni- 
verse. There never lived mortal so lowly, so 
mean, as to have been total stranger to its 
alchemy; never one so lofty as not to feel 
amplified by its possession. To the many, it 
is the sun of mortal happiness, and to a few, 
whose names are writ highest in the roll of 
Fame, Love has been a glory whose halo 


& ’  —— ag re 
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floats around their memories and puts them 
almost on a level with the gods. 

How otherwise? Love is such supreme en- 
dowment that it is predicated absolutely of 
God himself. Being Goodness and Truth, 
He loves Himself, and having created Man 
to His image, He loves him, too. Just as 
Man, in unconscious imitation of his Maker, 
loves his fellow-creature in whom he beholds 
the compelling attributes to which his nature 
most aspires. 

It is a condition to the perpetuation of 
human kind. For is not Love the prime, 
universal, natural inducement to wedlock? 
Old as Eden, when Adam looked wondering 
delight upon the Wo- 
man God had created 
for him, because “ He 
saw that it was not 
good for man to be 
alone,” the last man to 
feel its power before 
Time shall die the 
death will find it as 
fresh as at creation’s 
dawn. “All other 
pleasures are not 
worth its pains.” 

The poet best ex- 
presses Love; for what 
more fit than that the 
most musical inspira- 
tion of the mind 
should voice the su- 
preme afflatus of the 
heart. Tennyson at 
times chants almost “. 
as the Prophet of this 
Evangel of Desire. 
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I hold it true, whate’er befall, 

I feel it when I sorrow most: 

*Tis better to have loved ard lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


And who has set forth this master-pas- 
sion more _ perfectly 

Ay than he when he 

> (a) —— makes the blameless 

Ac eT Arthur say, in the 


“ Tdylls of the King ”: 
“«... I know 
Of no more subtle mas- 
ter under Heaven 
Than is the maiden pas- 
sion for a maid: 
Not only to keep down 
the base in man, 
© But teach high thought 
and amiable word, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man.” 





To whom Guinevere, grovel- 
ling in the ruin of her soul, 
which Love misused had 
wrought, replied: 
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great spirits and great business do keep out 
this weak passion.” 

Tut, tut, my lord! Was it your breakfast 
or your lady fair that wrought you to such 
undigested statement? It is a pleasing task 
to disprove your bilious averment by simply 
setting forth some of the “ great spirits ” who 
have done much of the world’s “ great busi- 
ness,” ancient and recent to your day, and 
many conspicuous falsifiers of it since you 
left the world which Love never vacates. 

For surely my Lord Bacon forgot Per- 
icles, who was a good deal of an “ ancient ” 
and far more of a great man. He not only 
left powerful impress upon the world, but his 
name will go on forever linked with that of 
Aspasia, whom many would think he loved 
to “the mad degree,” yet who helped him to 
his greatness. What, too, of Cesar, one of 
the foremost men of all time? 

And Mark Antony, as war- 
rior and orator second only to 
the most brilliant of his con- 
temporaries? “ The serpent of 


=a J Tv: ” 
“What might I not have made rr] Ts * old Nile” wrought be them 
Me ee FX to the “mad degree” of this 
of this fair world, é =‘ #4» K ae 
Had I but loved the highest V4 | a ie weak passion, and you would 
creature here!” eo » £8) A not surely depreciate the great- 
SA Ve ness of these Romans! 

Many signal examples of the a—~¥I\ Later, how could the severe, 
Man in Love have had a touch SA =~ stately figure of a Florentine, 
of heaven in the high loyalty, 1} / one of the four glories of the 
self-sacrifice, and enduring de- z e. race, one Dante, whose Divina 


votion of those who, while each 
said of the loved one: 


“ Behold I dream a dream of good, 
And mingle all the world with thee,” 


could also ery: 


“ The light of one fair face sublimes my love, 
For it hath weaned my heart from base desires. 


Strange were it had not human existence 
exhibited its most glorious exponents as those 
who had known such worthy aspiration of 
- soul for soul, that while scaling to Love’s 
loftiest height, “That pure severity of per- 
fect light,” they stood forth proof that it can 
be “the highest and most human, too.” 

Therefore it is that he who was styled “ the 
wisest, meanest of mankind,” Lord Bacon, 
merits the latter specification when he avers 
in his “ Essay on Love”: “ You may observe 
that among all the great and worthy persons 
there is not one that hath been transported 
to the mad degree of love—which shows that 

Vor. XX XIV.—58 


Commedia you knew — how 

did he escape your retrospec- 
tive glance, my good Lord Chancellor? Sure- 
ly, too, you could not separate him from the 
woman he has immortalized? Beatrice, whose 
very name he thought so significant of the 
graces and gifts which 
made her a blessing. = 
As a boy of nine, he 
first beheld this wo- 
man of whom he 
says in the Vita Nuo-. 





va: “Whenever she 7 

appeared before me, I~ ~ ‘ < 
had no enemy left on ~>. Yi 

earth; the flame of 7 ie if 
charity kindled -with- . « |.\ 

in me caused me to ~~ %} 


\s 


forgive all who had 
ever offended me.” 
His great mind did not prevent him from 
falling seriously ill when Beatrice married 
another; and when she, shortly after, died, 
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his life was in danger from the excess of his 
regret. 

Bacon forgot, too, another example of the 
Man in Love, one who realized the highest 
qualities of the divine gift — Buonarroti. 
Was not he a “ great spirit,” who was styled 
by Ipolito Pindemonte the “ four-souled,” be- 
cause, most brilliant figure of the ‘Ttalian 
Renaissance, he was master in the four arts 
of Seulpture, Architecture, Painting, and 
Poetry? Was it not “great business” to 
put “The Last Judgment” and those won- 
drous Prophets and Sibyls on the walls of the 
Sistine Chapel? To educe the awe-inspiring 
Moses from the snowy marble? And at sixty, 
after immortalizing his name by the greatest 
works of art of modern times, he breathed 
forth the lofty feelings of his heart in Son- 
nets, the most exquisite of which were in- 
spired by Love for Vittoria Colonna. Michel- 
angelo never married, and did not meet the 
Marchesa di Pescara until he had passed his 
sixtieth year, when she was a widow, by her 
husband’s recent death on the battle-field of 
Pavia. Yet the adoring, reverencing passion 
which he entertained for this rare woman 
through all his remaining years has set him 
high in the list of men who have gloried in 
their Love and whom Love has glorified. 
Never was woman cherished with a purer or 
more intense ardor. In beauty, charac- 
ter, blood, intellect, and lofty qualities 
of soul, she was worthy of this superb 
fealty. 

One of the only two portraits painted by 
Michelangelo is of her whom he addressed 
so passionately in his Sonnets. 

Yet it was only after the woman he so 
utterly loved had passed from earth that he 
bestowed his first kiss upon her cold hand, 
to lament later that his reverence had not per- 
mitted him to press his lips to hers, chill in 
death. 

This is one of the most glorious examples 
of the Man in Love, and alone would suffice 
to bowl over Bacon’s flippant denial of close 
union between the strongest emotion possible 
to the soul and great intellect. It was the 
frank, eager meeting of soul with soul, both 
of the loftiest grade. It was not that * their 
spirits rushed together at the meeting ‘of the 
lips.” but that their beings held each other 
by the pulsings of the heart. Much as Michel- 
angelo aspired to the beautiful, his own face 
was not orie to hold a woman’s eyes. Yet 
strong, earnest, with eloquent gaze, high 
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cheek-bones, emaciated visage, and broken 
nose (!), the double genius of Art and Love 
must have shone through this rugged mask 
with something more compelling than beau- 
ty. 

Just as Petrarch and Laura are faint ana- 
logues of Dante and Beatrice, so there is an 
example of the Man in Love, in our own 
times, which recalls Michelangelo’s devotion 
to Vittoria Colonna only by its utter posses- 
sion of the man, and the fact that it was the 
only love he ever knew. It is one of Lord 
Bacon’s countrymen who here upsets his silly 
statement about Love, and the succumbing 
thereto of “ great spirits.” 

A small boy was trained by his father, a 
philosopher, from his earliest hour. He learn- 
ed to talk on Greek and Latin, and had read 
in the original, before he was nine years old, 
Herodotus, Xenophon, and much of Lucian 
and Isocrates! His education, mental tenden- 
cies, and adherence to Bentham and the 
Utilitarian philosophy rather crowded God 
out of the Universe, and left him a stanch 
champion of the utmost and freest develop- 
ment of the Individual. He was cold, ex- 
clusive, sensitive, and not fond of society. 
Surely, a poor mark for Love! 

John Stuart Mili met a lady, when he was 
twenty-five, the wife of a druggist, and forth- 
with became the Man in Love. It was nearly 
twenty years later before he could marry her. 
As an Edinburgh Reviewer remarks of this 
love: 

“It lasted for the remainder of his life; 
forty years did not exhaust it, marriage 
did not abate it, death did not- interrupt it, 
and he has left behind him a memorial of 
her in whom his affections were concentrated 
of which we shall only venture to say that, 
if true, it would place her above all the men 
and women who have ever existed on the earth. 
Henceforth his life is a romance, and fiction 
itself hardly ventures on so bold a creation 
of the brain.” 


It is in this overshadowing of him by Love - 


and the fruits thereof, that this prosaic Eng- 
lishman, given to hard, abstruse speculations 
and a sterilizing philosophy, is comparable, 
tant soit peu, to the marvellous, beauty- 
thrilled, heart-throbbing Italian, Buonarroti. 
Mrs. Mill predeceased her husband fifteen 
years. The work by which he is best known, 
“On Liberty,” was published after her death, 
and what his attitude toward the woman he 
loved was may be gathered from his dedica- 
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THE MAN 


tion of it to her. It deserves quoting in its 
entirety. 

“To the beloved and deplored memory of 
her, who was the inspirer, and in part, the 
author, of all that is best in my writings— 
the friend and wife whose exalted sense of 
truth and right was 
my. strongest incite- 
ment, and whose ap- 
probation was my 
strongest reward — I 
dedicate this volume. 
Like all that I have 
written for many 
years, it belongs as 
much to her as to me; 
\ but the work as it 
‘“ stands, has had, in a 
very insufficient de- 
gree, the inestimable 
advantage of her re- 
vision; some of the 
most important passages having been reserved 
for a more careful re-examination which they 
are now never destined to receive. Were I 
but capable of interpreting to the world one- 
half the great thoughts and noble feelings 
which are buried in her grave, I should be 
the medium of a greater benefit to it than is 
ever likely to arise from anything I can 
write unprompted and unassisted by her all 
but unrivalled wisdom.” 

Surely a foreword which should be greeted 
with a long sigh of approving assent from the 
feminine portion of humanity, especially the 
strong-minded ones married to gifted, but 
inappreciative husbands. One feels in this 
extravagant tribute to his wife that Mr. Mill 
is trying to temper the exuberant eulogy of 
the Lover with the calm restraint of the 
Philosopher! But, as it stands, it is the acme 
of what the French call l’égo- 
isme a deux. 

The English Philosopher and 
the Italian Artist alike sur- 
vived for several years the wo- 
man who had claimed all their 
best love; Michelangelo, with- 
drawn more and more from 
earth by the yearning toward 
Heaven whither she had pre- 
ceeded him; John Stuart Mill, 
clinging to the earth in which 
he believed all that remained 
to him of her being was shut 
away. She died at Avignon 
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and was buried there. “I bought a cottage,” 
he says, “as close as possible to the place 
where she was buried, and lived there con- 
stantly during the greater part of the year. 
My objects in life are 
solely those which are 
hers; my pursuits and 
occupations those in 
which she shared or 
sympathized, and 
which are indis- 
solubly associated with 
her. Her memory is 
to me a religion, and 
her approbation the 
standard by which, 
summing up, as it 
does, all worthiness, I 
endeavor to regulate 
my life.” mes 

This is the Man in Love, indeed. Does not 
a tender, romantic mist soften the picture 
of that lone, bereaved figure, wandering amid 
the flower-clad slopes of Vaucluse, dwelling 
ever in his thought on those more flowery 
paths of life he had trod with her who lay 
mouldering in the smiling earth? Does he 
not seem a more gracious thing than when 
dogmatizing about the mala per se and the 
mala prohibita? 

Carlyle’s definition of Love might seem 
somewhat applicable to him: “ Love is not 
altogether a delirium, yet it has many points 
therewith. I call it rather a discerning of 
the Infinite in the finite—the Ideal made 
Real.” The Sage of Chelsea probes to the 
true essence of Love with these werds. Yet 
Tennyson remarked of him and Jeanie Welch 
Carlyle that “ one good thing in their marry- 
ing each other was that if they had married 
otherwise there would have been four people 
made miserable instead of 
two!” é 

It were singular, indeed, if 
some splendid examples of the 
Man in Love should not be ex- 
hibited by the Married State. 
God and Nature both decree 
that. Therefore, it should be 
the usyal thing in married life 
to have husband and wife ex- 
haling the radiant, if soften- 
ed, charm of happy Love. It is 
not so, of course. But nine 
times out of ten, this is the fault 
of the persons yoked together, 
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rather than of what is peculiar even to the 
individual case of matrimony. A housemaid 
bustles around and does all that is necessary 
to kindle her fire; but after it burns well, she 
knows it must be watched and fed, or it will 
go out. The Lover should be merged into the 
Husband, not lost in him. He should still 
continue the Man in Love, and feed the fire 
assiduously. 

Heaven knows there is too much ground 
for the cynical comments that Marriage is 
the sunset of Love; that’ there is no sure cure 
for Love except to be wedded. The divorce 
mills of our age, and especially of the United 
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There are conspicuous examples of the Man 
in Love who has achieved high place in the 
world’s honor and has long been the ideal 
husband. The “Grand Old Man” who now 
sleeps the sleep of the just in Westminster 
Abbey, said on the occasion of his Golden 
Wedding, in 1889, that words failed him to 
express the debt he owed to his wife in all 
the offices she discharged during “the long 
and happy period of our conjugal union.” 
For years her husband was 30 taken up with 
engrossing public duties that the poor lady 
used to say that her best opportunity for a 
talk with him was when they were both in- 


States, do not grind vited to dinner to- 
slow, nor do they grind gether! Yet, rather 
exceeding fine! But than have his remains 
the happy married lie among the dust of 
people are not given kings, unless she could 
head-lines in the share that last resting- 
papers. Their glory x: 3 e place, he would have 
and their joy are more 7 2) Ses preferred the most 
patent to one another it ey ds estit modest spot of sepul- 
than to the world at f y AP ture. 
large. Through their (t. x The present Prime 
steady radiance, like aac, J Ee, Minister, a man of 
streamers of the cy e uite different mould, 
Northern Lights, may f 7 I thorough - going 
stretch to the zenith |) | ~ aristocrat, was strong- 
of the heaven, that Pe \ ly opposed by his 
heaven is cireum- Yo \ A \ father, when as a 
scribed by the family ut / \ it \ young man he wished 
life, and its beams are But — 4 to marry the woman 
shed upon the home. a (4 ~ who has _ presented 
Romance is the \\ / ‘ yp with him an admirable 
poetic appanage of the Bat ea. | } example of married 
Lover, and glows in I ‘a } _— happiness. Finally, 
the prenuptial stage FS G_ the father relented so 
of attachment. It = , } [A=’ far as to say before 
would hardly be pos- Sm | they married they 


for that to sur- 
vive in all its attuent richness of warmth 
and color amid the prosaic existence of the 
wedded pair. Six months after marriage, 
Leander would not have breasted his . way 
across the Hellespont nightly, nor would 
Ovid have portrayed Hero suggesting, as she 
does in the Heroides of that Poet of Love, 
that she should swim out and meet him half- 
way, exchange a kiss and then return, to 
make his journey lighter. Not that Romance 
may not slip through the wedding-ring. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti placed in the coffin of 
his dead wife a volume of poems, unpublish- 
ed, that they might lie in the same grave be- 
cause they so belonged to her. 


sible 





must be separated and, 
for a year, neither see nor communicate with 
one another. Henry T. Finck, in his Ro- 
mantic Love and Personal Beauty, in speak- 
ing of the length of time love may endure (!), 
quotes Sainte-Beuve as allowing it five years. 
Later, Mr. Finck says: “In uninterrupted 
absence, without epistolary encouragement, 
the most ardent love would hardly survive a 
year, unless the lover lived on a desert island 
with no other woman to engross his atten- 
tion.” The Marquis of Salisbury may have 
had the same conviction, but the son, the 
Marquis of to-day, underwent the test with- 
out abatement of his ardor, although he lack- 
ed the assistance of the desert island, and 

















THE MAN 
married the lady who made his life as 
happy as that of any public man of our 
times. 

The Iron Chancellor—the man who made - 
the German Empire— 
might seem to be one 
such as Bacon had in 
mind, or else one to 
make Love a diver- 
sion, summoned and 
dismissed at caprice; 
not one to glory in it 
as a Master. He met 
Her at a wedding, and 
promptly wrote to her 
father d request for 
her hand! Bismarck 
was a skittish, head- 
strong youth at the time, and Herr von Putt- 
kamer remarked naively about this proposal: 
“Tt was as if some one had hit me on the 
head with a heavy axe!” However, fhe as- 
pirant was permitted to call 
that he might be “looked 
over.” The first thing he did, 
on arriving, was to give the de- 
mure maiden, who stood duti- 
fully at her father’s side, a 
regular bear hug and several 
kisses. What kind of a wife 
she proved to this rugged 
wooer may be gathered from 
his words: “She it is who 
has made me what I am.” 

There is a notion that mar- 
riage is subversive of an artis- 
tic career. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who clung doggedly to 
his art and his bachelordom, told Flaxman: 
“Tf you are married, sir, I tell you you are 
ruined for an artist!” Happily, Flaxman 
did not believe him; or else sought to “ choose 
the better part”; for he went and married 
the woman he loved. Their wedded life of 
thirty-eight years was such that when she 
died he spent the six remaining years of his 
life in a sort of lethargy. His artistic work 
as a Benedict did not bear out Sir Joshua’s 
awful prophecy. 

Certainly in Poetry, Literature, Music, and 
even the Drama, there are not lacking ad- 
mirable examples of those who were greatest 
in these artistic callings and yet have been, 
as husbands, glorious exemplars of the Man in 
Love. Nothing could have seemed more fit 
than that “the noblest Roman of them all,” 
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the divine Shakspere, should have presented 
in his own person and career some dazzling 
or richly romantic phase of a passion whose 
every pulse he knew, and every variation. 
Yet the Bard of Avon has left no mightier 
outburst to the lady of his love than “ Anne 
Hathaway; she hath a way to steal the heart 
away.” This does not discriminate Anne 
from the frowsiest, dullest wench who ever 
wore petticoat. When he devised to her on 
leaving the world his “ second-best bed,” one 
must determine whether this was a satirical 
provision or a subtly affectionate souvenir. 

The love of Robert Browning and Eliza- 
beth Barrett was ennobling from its first 
dawn through steadfast, courtship and happy 
marital relations up to death. It seems harsh 
to speak even of death as the end of such en- 
during regard. If Love weathers the trying 
clime of this life on earth, it should thrive 
apace in heaven, whose very air is Love. 

Mrs. Browning’s remark about her husband, 
who, whatever he may have 
been in his- character, was cer- 
tainly unintelligible to the 
many in some of his poetic 
breathings, is sweet and very 


feminine. “Nobody exactly 
understands him except me, 


who am in the inside of him 
and hear him breathe!” That 
marriage did not kill the Lover 
in Browning may be conject- 
ured from the fact that when 
he would return to London 
from abroad, he made pilgrim- 
age to the Church where they 
were married, and would there 
get down and kiss the paving-stones before its 
entrance. 

Wordsworth’s love for his cousin, Mary 
Hutchinson, whom he married, was inter- 
rupted only by death. It had the qualities of 
his poetry, except that 
none could fail to be 
moved by the calm 
beauty of their long = 
tranquil life together. : 
Wordsworth says of 
her: 


She was a phantom of 





delight Ce 
When first she beamed | aay ig, 
upon my sight. eo rr 
— a) 


Her beauty, like that = 
of the King’s Daugh- 
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ter, was “from within.” But she had great 
stores of sweetness all but angelic, and sym- 
pathy the most entire; decidedly a_ better 
and more lasting attribute in a wife than 
mere physical charm. There in a pretty cot- 
tage set in the gentle, soothing beauty of the 
Lake Region, Love and Océupation and Na- 
ture all pitched in the same key, for years 
they went on in Love’s content. When the 
disdainful Jeffreys sniffed at Wordsworth’s 
poetry, and said, “ Worse and worse!” the 
dear woman at his side told him, “ Better and 
better.” Posterity has rather come to the 
wife’s view than that of the Scotch reviewer. 
Through many years they watched the sun 
go down with lingering caresses to the shin- 
ing lake and its softly verdured slopes, until 
their own sunset closed tenderly about them. 
Wordsworth was almost blind toward the 
end, and the neighbors would sometimes see 
her run out into the garden to discover where 
the dim-eyed poet was wandering mid scenes 
so dear to him. 

Mere humdrum, dragging, married life, 
seme one may say. So to Wordsworth’s 
Peter Bell, “A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, And it was 
nothing more.” The gentle sarcasm of that 
“nothing more!” It is more pregnant of 
meaning than Tennyson’s “ Flowers in the 
erannied wall...if I could understand What 
you are, root and all, and all in all, I should 
know what God and Man is.” Love that holds 
two human beings united closely in sustain- 
ing benison through scores of years is a 
greater poem than Genius has yet produced. 

Sueh a husband is as truly, if not as spec- 
tacularly or excitingly, the Man in Love as 
when he effervesces with the abandon of a 
Romeo, impotent to devise terms strong 
enough to characterize Juliet. The wild, con- 
suming passion that sweeps one away on the 
wings of a fiery whirlwind is too fierce to last. 
That must burn out, and what a disgust its 
ashes breed. One feels how fitly the most 
classic instances of this overwhelming Love 
have death for finish. Love is enough and 
Love is all may be so differently interpreted. 
Yet Love is such a creature of nature that it 
demands obedience to laws, like all other 
natural phenomena, for its subsistence. 

It is the Poet and the Painter, not the 
moralist, who have transmitted to the ages the 
most mournful picture of lovers in the Kalen- 
dar of Passion; Paolo and Francesca, who 
paid with their souls for their souls’ delight! 
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How has the great Florentine immortalized 
them! How potently has Watts, the English 
artist, pictured them drifting ever in their 
doom, lost, but not to one another! 

Love to be best must be highest; not mere- 
ly fiercest and sweetest. The conflagration of 
a heart that burns itself to death is an allur- 
ing sight to youthful eyes, but the coal of the 
burnt-out heart is not inspiring. Usually, 
they love best who love longest, and aspira- 
tions to its swift intensity are somewhat like 
the fallacy of “a short life but a merry 
one.” 

Before leaving the married Man in Love, 
it is with admiration for the character of one 
who was a great writer and not the cynic 
that he is sometimes inconsiderately styled, 
that some words of Thackeray may be quoted. 
He married when he was twenty-four. After 
the birth of her third daughter (Mrs. Leslie 
Stephens) his wife’s mind underwent a de- 
rangement which finally made it necessary 
to have her subjected to restraint. It was a 
dark cloud on the life of this deep student of 
human nature, but he waited upon her as- 
siduously, and years later said, “ Though my 
marriage was a wreck, I would do it over 
again; for behold, Love is the crown and 
completion of all earthly good.” Not much 
of the cynic here! 

Dickens, who thirty years ago was fatu- 
ously regarded by some as in the same class 
with Thackeray, was as different from him in 
his conjugal relations as he was inferior to 
him in literary merit. When he “got on,” 
finding that his wife did not fit into his en- 
iarged social circle, he decided, after twenty 
years of wedded life! that “they were not 
made for each other!” A separation was 
brought about with its attendant misery of a 
divided allegiance on the part of their chil- 
dren. 

There is a phase of the Man in Love which 
need not be touched on in a paper whose scope 
is to present the glory of this passion when 
it ennobles. One of the pitiable sights of 
life is the bestowal of this treasure of the 
soul, by Man or Woman, on one unworthy of 
it. It is a mystery of Love that it can be 
utterly misplaced. 

But one thing there never has been, nor 
ever will—the Man in Love whose Love had 
not a single thorn. Yet it is Nature’s noblest 
gift, and if the Man Without a Country seem 
a paragon of deprivation, the Man Who Has 
Never Known Love touches a lower deep. 
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A REVIEW 


N important particular to be observed 
A in ordering the Harprr’s Bazar cut pa- 
per patterns is to be careful to send 
size desired. The dimensions of the regular 
patterns of women’s costumes are as follows: 
for figure 32-inch bust measure, waist 22, 
hips 41 inches; for figure 34-inch bust, waist 
23 inches, hips 42 inches; for figure 36-inch 
bust measure, waist 24 inches, and hips 43 
inches; for figure 38-inch bust, waist measure 
26 and hips 45 inches; for figure 40-inch bust, 
waist measure 28, and hips 47 inches. 
All: women’s skirts are of uniform length, 
viz., 43 inches, finished, in centre of front. 
T6 take measure for these patterns, pass 
tape-measure around the body well up under 
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the armpits and over the fullest part of the 
bust. Draw tape-mieasure snugly together. 
Now take a deep breath and expand chest 
to fullest extent, allowing the measure to 
loosen as the chest enlarges. The highest 
number of inches attained during the opera- 
tion indicates the size of pattern that should 
be selected. The same method may be fol- 
lowed in the taking of the waist measure- 
ment. 

Where the waist is disproportionately small 
the size of skirt should be selected according 
to the measurement of hips, as the skirt must 
be draped easily, and never be stretched at 
this point. The fitting of such garments 
must be made from the hips upward, at seams 
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CHILD'S BATHING 
SUIT, NO. 876. 


WOMAN'S BATHING 
COSTUME, NO. 877 


and darts. These measurements generally 
should be taken about six inches below the 
waist, with the tape-measure comfortably 
loose but by no means lax. 

In ordering special garments readers are 
advised to include, besides the dimensions 
above given, the length of the bodice taken 
in centre of front, length of same taken in 
centre of back, length of under-arm seam, 
length of sleeve taken at inside and outside 
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WOMAN'S UNDER-BODICE, NO. 875. 


seams, size of neck, 
and length of shoul- 
der seams, and. note 
peculiarities of figure. 

The dimensions for 
patterns for little 
girls’ costumes are as 
follows: for child of 
four years, bust 26, 
and finished _ skirt 
length 14 inches; for 
six years, bust 27, and 
skirt 16 inches; for 
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eight years, bust 29, and skirt 18 inches; for 
child of ten years, bust 31 inches, and skirt 
20 inches. The same precautions should be 
taken in selecting patterns for small girls, 
although usually the bust measurements are 
the ones to be guided by in ordering from 
our regular list. In ordering special patterns 
it is impossible to give too many particulars. 
The suggestions above, referring to the mea- 
surements for special costumes for women, 
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SAILOR COSTUME, NO. 870. 


GINGHAM FROCK, NO. 872. 


may be reiterated here. Separate bodices or 
skirts and separate sleeves of women’s cos- 
tumes may be purchased, except where other- 
wise specified. Children’s costumes may be 
purchased in complete form only. A com- 
plete description of each garment is given in 
that number of Harper’s Bazar in which the 
same first is published, and to which pur- 
chasers desiring special instruction as to char- 
acter or shape of same are referred. 
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BY MARGARET 





wy ERIODICALLY a community 

” is startled with the news of 
embezzlement .and fraud on 
the part of some trusted man, 
the cause of his downfall 
being frequently traced to the 
extravagance of his wife. We hear too, of 
the good-humored, unlimited, and often un- 
wise devotion of the American husband who 
gives all ungrudgingly, many times perhaps 
to a careless, undeserving wife. Both types 
of our social order exist, but there is another, 
and one not so often referred to, whose con- 
dition needs readjustment quite as much as 
either of those mentioned. This is the woman 
married to a man whose control of the purse- 
strings is never loosened. 

The wife whose husband is just enough to 
aecord to her as her right the unrestricted use 
of a share of the family income, can scarcely 
appreciate the continuous suffering of her 
sister whose matrimonial finances are ar- 
ranged on the opposite plan. It makes little 
difference whether the establishment be elab- 
orate or simple. Women who can select 
Paris gowns and rose diamonds are often as 
destitute of money in the purse to buy a 
theatre ticket, to bestow a gift, or even to 
purchase a bunch of violets at the street cor- 
ner, as the unfortunate little housekeeper 
who has never the sum of a car fare to call 
her own. Each woman is equally humiliated 
and each undoubtedly has moments in com- 
mon, when all the virtues of her otherwise 
kind and even loving spouse fail to outweigh, 
in the seale of her self-respect, the bitterness 
which her ignominy produces towards the 
man who causes it. It would be a revelation 
to some men, domestic tyrants in this way, if 
they could look into the hearts of their non- 
resisting, accepting wives, and see the posi- 
tive contempt and hatred that is, at times, 
written there for their partners in wedlock. 
Is it to be wondered at? Can a woman wholly 
love a man whose actions in making her a 
worse dependent than her servant must arouse 
contempt? The high-spirited woman will not 


submit, it will be said. She does, though— 
all over the land, every day in the year. 


She 
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will remonstrate perhaps, but the nature of 
the man who puts this yoke upon his wife is 
not, as a rule, amenable to remonstrance, and 
the peace of the home, the respect of the 
children, the gossip of servants, and the 
speech of people must all be considered and 
serve to keep the sorely tried woman from 
any radical step. If the lives of unsuspected 
martyrs are ever written these unhappy part- 
ners of many a good but unconsciously cruel 
man should be set forth in characters of gold, 
for their years of unnecessary, torturing en- 
durance. 

The injustice of the husband who doles out 
a rigidly-to-be-accounted-for stipend for the 
household expenses, allowing the wife not a 
penny for her private, independent purse, is 
as flagrant as it is unmanly. In any business 
partnership the share of profit is in proportion 
to capital invested. Certainly she who leaves 
her father’s house to assist the man of her 
choice in the upbuilding of a home in which 
both share, contributes by her presence, her 
thought, her labor, her responsibility, her 
effort, and management in a thousand ways 
an equal share with the man in the new in- 
vestment. It is her right that this should be 
recognized in the control of the firm’s money 
receipts. “ But,” say some well-meaning men, 
“T keep the purse because my income is small 
and I must apportion it to meet our require- 
iments. My wife has only to ask and she re- 
ceives to the extent of my ability.” But that 
asking! Why should she be made to beg for 
what is her undeniable prerogative, and why 
should she only, of the two, be deprived of 
the encouragement and impetus that come 
with trust and confidence? The man, too, 
that makes his wife ask for the price of a 
cloak or a bonnet usually imposes the addi- 
tional humiliation of going with her to select 
it. The sight of a married pair of this sort 
on a shopping round is one to make the 
gods—and women—weep. 

No family purse is so small that a wife is 
not entitled to an unquestioned share of it. 
An allowance for household expenses is 
prudent and commendable; when the income 
is limited and must be adjusted to fit the 

















needs of a growing household, it is almost 
obligatory, but over and above this allowance 
there should be a sum set aside, if it is only 
two or three dollars a week, which shall be 
the wife’s unmolested and uninspected pin 
money. If her discretion in the matter of 
outlay be questionable, the husband is justi- 
fied, in ease his finances demand it, in refus- 
ing further personal spending-money to her. 
She must make up extravagance one month 
by economy the next, a process that in itself 
teaches wisdom rapidly. That she should, 
without trial or cause, be deprived of the dig- 
nity of a private purse and the independence 
of disbursing it as she pleases, is an insult to 
her character, and an outrage to her wifely 
rights. 

Let the man who subjects his wife to this 
treatment reflect, in some moment of honest 
introspection, what his feelings would be 
under similar circumstances. How about that 
masculine change-pocket that leaks nickels, 
dimes, and quarters, all day long as its owner 
is “holding his own” with other men? To 
take the simplest instances, what would a 
man think of himself if his money were doled 
out to him in such penny bits that the im- 
pulse to buy a toy from the street vender for 
his three-year-old boy, or the wish to get a 
magazine from the news-stand could not be 
promptly gratified? Would it add to his self- 
respect to be forced to go to even the most 
indulgent of masters and explain the desire 
for these trifling purchases in order to pro- 
cure the exact sum for its gratification, on 
the morrow? Yet this, without exaggeration, 
is what many women undergo daily and 
weekly and throughout all the years of their 
married lives. Woman’s club committees 
and those of church aid organizations meet 
this condition over and over again. They 
know by the sharp intuition of sex sympathy 
why Mrs. A., whose sables are priceless, is 
likeiy to be embarrassed if asked suddenly 
for an unexpected twenty-five-cent tax; why 
Mrs. B. can send her pound of sugar or her 
half-dozen lemons for the church festival, 
but will blush and hesitate if a cash dime 
contribution is asked of her. 

A man known to the writer, and one whose 
bank account is expressed in six figures, keeps 
his wife to a point of penury that permits 
him to say to her, as he has many times, while 
he kisses her good-by in the hall, “ As you 
are going down town, I have left the dime for 
your car fare on the dressing-bureau up- 
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stairs.” He would be frightened, for he loves 
his wife in his way and is proud of her, if 
he should happen to turn back some morning 
when the indignity seems too deep to be longer 
borne, to see the woman he has just left 
rubbing his kiss from her cheek, her face dis- 
torted with fury at her oppression. 

Another woman, also personally known to 
the writer, has not stood it. The household is 
broken up and the two live separately. 

Still other women, neither so passionately 
submissive nor so radically defiant, resort to 
the perhaps worse middle course of deception. 
Tradesmen, dressmakers, sewing women, a 
trusty housemaid even, have been known to 
connive with patrons to gain for the restrict- 
ed desperate wife a few dollars for personal 
use. The woman getting up at night to rifle 
her husband’s pockets is a frequent subject 
for the newspaper humorist. That way, not 
comedy, but tragedy, lies. How can we say, 
with our knowledge of heredity and trans- 
mitted impulses, that the son of that goaded 
woman may not be a housebreaker, or her- 
daughter a kleptomaniac? 

The cases cited may be extreme, but there 
is a wide middle road of useless penance along 
which far too many women are walking. It 
is no excuse that some women have abused the 
trust, or have steered the family ship upon 
stormy waters by their unwisdom. The 
‘average woman abhors debt, and is more 
eager to avoid it than the average man. It 
is not, however, a question of expediency, 
it is one of right and justice. Every wife is 
entitled to a chance to demonstrate her fitness 
for this monetary co-operation in the home; 
she will be an unusual specimen of her sex 
should it prove her regardless of her hus- 
band’s financial honor and betterment. 

If any man who reads this is stultifying the 
spirit of the solemn vow he made at the altar 
to endow his wife with his worldly goods let 
him mend his ways immediately. Before an- 
other day passes let him pay the woman of 
his choice the small compliment of this money 
trust. Keep her in funds, some part of which 
shall be for her personal, uninquired-into ex- 
penditure. Most of it will go for his or the 
children’s comfort; but even then she will 
have enjoyed what it is her right to share with 
him—the privilege of bestowal, and he on his 
part will find once more what a generous, self- 
sacrificing, ungrudging soul is this that walks 
at his side, when its sweet wifeliness is per- 
mitted to flower in its own way. 
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T may not be easy to look upon 
play as a proper division of the 
topic “Training of Boys.” 
Indeed, within the past twen- 
ty years many have been led 
to think of it as a subdivi- 
zion of a more general topic—the training of 
parents by the boys. 

Play is now so organized that it has be- 
come the leading feature, if not precisely in 
the elective system, yet so closely attached to 
it that the widest gate of the college yard 
opens upon the field of athletics, and a very 
considerable item in college expenses must 
be set down by every father to the account 
of the play-ground. The younger fathers 
line the front benches around the ovals, and 
the elders are looked upon with strange eyes 
for their slowness in waking up to the mod- 
ern spirit. Our daughters press to the front 
with waving banners, and there is a new page 
added to the morning paper—to skip, if we 
ean. The advanced English of the football- 
field creeps into the editorial style, and, as 
the English sportsman hunts down the Boers 
with the zest of a fox-hunter, borrowing his 
vocabulary from the followers of the hounds, 
so the American statesman chases his oppo- 
nent from the political field in the crisp 
terms of a Coney Island scrimmage. 

Nor does the passion for organized play, 
begun in the college circles, expand upward 
alone. It has moved upon the schools with 
incredible speed, to the sound of guns and 
drums, passing down until the babies issue 
from the nursery dressed for military play, 
and, in the nursery itself, take on the begin- 
nings of wisdom in small globules of toil 
dissolved in seas of play. 

This rapid development of organized play 
has its origin in part in the rapid diminution 
of opportunity for the unorganized sort. Un- 
til within a few years we lived in the fields. 
It was a short walk from the centre house in 
the 
The boy living under the shadow of 





every town to the hill-top, the stream, 
forest. 


the gilded dome of the State House in Bos- 
ton could, in the course of a summer morn- 
ing, ransack the woods and ponds of any 
one of a half-dozen suburban towns for fish, 
game, or the picturesque beauty of winding 
valleys. To-day the ponds are stocked, the 
streams preserved, the very shore birds as 
far as Cape Cod and the islands are under 
protection of the law, and can be reached in 
the open season only by the favored of for- 
tune. 

Walking for pleasure has been replaced by 
golfing and tennis for profit. It is a drain 
upon the purse now for artificial ice in the 
winter, for a tennis-court in summer, and for 
suitable dress and leggings for all seasons. 
Many industries have grown up out of the 
new conditions, and the ingenuity once called 
out by necessity, that tiresome but clear-eyed 
mother of invention, has now gone to the 
shops. No boy thinks, in these days, of wind- 
ing a baseball out of the yarn of an old 
knit stocking, and sewing on the cover him- 
self. The stocking has ceased to exist, and 
the boy has taken a new trade, or has been 
thrown out of employment. He is a hardy 
man who would suggest to-day that the old 
ball had some advantages, that the old game 
developed many forms of dexterity not known 
to the new. We live in our own age, not 
another. If we do often hark back into a 
former generation for a sport like golf, or 
for a pretty shepherdess hat for our girls, or 
a Queen Anne cottage, it must be done un- 
der the rules of the game of fashion. The 
mother of to-day must with courage take up 
the problem of to-day, and work it under to- 
day’s conditions, with such excursions into 
the happy hunting-grounds of youth as she 
may be able to get for herself and her boy. 
And when I say the mother, I mean the fa- 
ther as well, acting under orders, if not under 
the promptings of a fatherly wisdom. 

First of all, the little legs must be made 
sturdy, and no prescribed constitutional walk 
under the nurse’s charge, or the governess’s, 
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will ever do that. I once had occasion to take 
a company of boys into the mountains for 
a day’s picnic. Two of the boys had been 
growing up under strict charge. In the city 
they stumbled over every curb-stone. They 
got more bruises than any other half-dozen 
fellows. Although they had from nature as 
good legs as youth generally gets, there was 
no sympathy between eye and foot. Of 
course I had to carry those two on my back 
up the steeper acclivities of the mountain, 
while other pairs of small legs which had 
played freely in the streets of the great me- 
tropolis, climbed with sturdiness, chasing the 
squirrel home and the birds to the tree-tops, 
searching every crevice in the ledge rocks for 
blossoms, and yet leaving breath enough in 
the well-developed chest for a hearty shout 
on the mountain-top, and an appetite fit for 
hard-working kings. 

An excess of care is often as bad as no care 
at all. The mother must often shut her eyes 
on the play-ground. I have seen it done with 
good effect under difficult conditions. I have 
seen a mother sit at her sewing, in a great 
barn, and pretend not to be aware that her 
boys were spanning the beams overhead, 
crawling on loose poles, and hanging to wood- 
en pegs, thinking it great fun to get the 
length of the barn close under the ridge- 
pole without her knowledge. I have seen 
the boys sitting with hushed breath in the 
thick foliage of a tree-top, fearful lest the 
mother should get “ worried ”—and the mo- 
ther all the while knowing the truth, wisely 
turning her back, and courageously calling 
up all the instances when boys have not fallen 
from tree-tops. She never knew how much 
sturdiness and agility was getting planted in 
those small legs, until one of the boys became 
the champion high-jumper in college. Nor 
had she much occasion to salve over their 
bruises. A little St. John’s wort in ruddy 
oils was about the only healing preparation 
brought into requisition. They were learn- 
ing something else all the while, those boys. 
One sweet night the mother heard one say 
to the other, as they slid into bed, “ Dickie, 
grandpa’s coming to-morrow, and we won’t 
climb any trees while he is here, ‘cause it 
will make him sad.” “And they climbed no 
trees for six weeks; but they rowed on the 
harbor in their small boat, not knowing that 
grandpa sat on the shore, silent and miser- 
able. So much, as I have said elsewhere, do 
we play at hide and seek in this world. 
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It is, after all, a training of the mothers 
and fathers that goes on in equal pace with 
the training of the boys. “ Hands off” is 
the hardest of the duties; but a duty it is, 
and when distinctly heeded, it is worth as 
much as all the rules and regulations. Just 
when to keep the hands off is a matter for 
daily study. Skill in the correct application 
of the principle is largely a matter of tempera- 
ment and condition, modified by observation. 
My suggestion to thoughtful parents would 
be :—Remedy, as far as possible, a dangerous 
situation, and remove the exciting companion. 
Do not say to your boy, “ You shall not go 
near the water until you have learned to 
swim.” Your boy will be fetched home 
drowned some day if you carry that pre- 
caution too far. Let him learn early to 
swim, and in good company: Give him the 
cat-boat, when he shows good management of 
the row-boat. Trust him alone in the bay, 
when you can trust him alone in the har- 
bor. Do not make him skulk under the win- 
dows to escape to a remote play-ground. It 
is for that remote play-ground that you have 
let him have a play-ground at home. If you 
can make him glad of your company, play 
with him. There is no better playfellow for a 
boy than his father—no sweeter giver of the 
ribbons than the mother, unless the two have 
wilfully surrendered their privileges. A boy 
is not often the first to throw off the dis- 
creet companionship of a wise parent. The 
time, indeed, comes early when the father 
must put the little hand of his son into an- 
other hand than his own for a frolic in the 
meads of youth. And yet I look upon those 
as privileged parents who can keep their own 
hearts young by daily sight of their young 
people at play. Just as the mother has lost 
much who cannot nurse her own babe, so the 
father loses much who is in the factory 
through the holidays, who cannot shoulder a 
gun with his boy, and take to the woods 
some Saturday morning, or stand up with 
his girls at the archery match. 

The play-ground should keep close connec- 
tion with the tool-shop. As, in the children’s 
book-life, the historical romance is often the 
easy introduction to more serious history, 
and the story of nature’s marvels under the 
sea to the more recondite study of nature in 
the laboratory, so the tool-shop lies in the 
happy middle-ground between play and the 
work of life, and makes the transition so 
easy that I have known work to be accepted 
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as play. What genuine worker, who has 
learned the use of his tools in the play- 
ground of tools, ever pleads for anything ex- 
cept more remunerative and independent 
work ¢ 

But I won’t press that point too far. 

I wish only to say that the joy of sport lies 
in the work it involves—the amount of 
physical and mental heat. it releases — the 
skill, courage, and endurance called out. The 
youth who wound his winter socks into a 
baseball, and shaped out his bow and ar- 
rows, had, I am sure, all the fun there was 
to be had in the field of sports. It is so in 
everything. Let your boy cut his trout-pole 
in the woods, hunt his grasshopper and fly in 
the grass-lands, and he will not be far be- 
hind the trained fisherman who has basket, 
rod, reel, and the latest fly, in the aptness 
with which he will tickle the nose of the fas- 
tidious trout. Buy him rod and reel, if you 
like; but, if you cannot, do not waste any 
pity on him for his deprivation. Far from 
being an object for commiseration, he is more 
likely to smile as he sees the handsomely 
equipped fisherman pass unheeding over the 
fallen trunk under which lurks the two-pound 
trout destined to his own basket. 

So also is boating. Let your boy build 
himself up in the arts as far as he may— 
mast-scraping, sail-mending, painting. Let 
him search the intricacies of the hold for the 
hidden leak, and only eall in the artisan 
when the ribs are “nail-sick.” Gauge his 
courage. Each boy has his own limits, and 
you may come to the rescue when you see the 
limit approached. Outside of this the prob- 
lem is yours, as father or mother, and if you 
solve it happily, you may knit that boy’s very 
soul to yours. It is no mean reward this 
tor a little gift of time and thought. The 
sound of joy is immediate. The echo of it 
rolls down the years. Far on in life a slight 
thing shall open your heart to the reverber- 
ating strain on the harbor coast where your 
boy played. The mind 


“Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


Play associates itself with all the more se- 
rious activities of manhood and womanhood. 
Every trade is represented in miniature— 
from that of the kitchen cook to the field- 
marshal’s. I have seen a miniature grave- 
yard laid out on the brown carpet under pine- 


trees. If there was an under-thought of sad- 
ness connected with the winding mossy ave- 
nues and little mounds and the head-stones 
of green pine cones, it was only because a 
bird had died, and was not to be seen on the 
morrow. The parting was not fully realized, 
and a play had arisen out of it; like the 
great miracle play at Oberammergau mim- 
icking more serious business. 

So, too, the play with red caps and tassels 
behind the squeaking fife is more full of 
meaning to those acquainted with “ the still 
sad music of humanity” than to the swell- 
ing bosoms of the children. 

It is, indeed, quite worth considering what 
echoes shall be set going in these little souls. 
Play let us have, that brings skill for the 
solution of difficult problems, that makes 
sinew and muscle, that loads up the little 
red corpuscles in the procession of the blood! 
Play that leads, if possible, towards the sweet- 
nesses of life, and the more beautiful reali- 
ties of it. 

“Let’s play our dolls’ hair isn’t painted; 
that it’s weal hair! Play mine is lovely 
gold!” said one little girl to another, as they 
arranged themselves under the orchard trees 
for a summer afternoon. 

“But our doll’s hair is painted. So we 
tan’t play it ain’t,” said the other; and the 
imaginative one knocked her down—an ex- 
cessive punishment for despair; for the two 
had much to teach each other in the battle 
of life. The ideal and the real—how shall 
they be combined ? 

In play, every quality useful in work may 
be cultivated—the quick eye, sure hand, neat- 
ness and finish, readiness and hardiness. 
Pluck is needed, and the spirit of adventure 
shades off into the spirit of venture, which 
is a merchantable article. 

It is, on the other hand, more than re- 
grettable that the vicious methods of the 
sporting fraternity are creeping into the 
games of youth, and winding down in a subtle 
way among the boys. If not an importation 
from the turf practices of England, it is a 
sympathetic growth stimulated by the quick 
interchange of national courtesies; and we 
bid fair to carry the market, as we are carry- 
ing the market in so many less objectionable 
features of international exchange. Too 
many of our boys come home from the games 
with pockets depleted, or plethoric,—and from 
causes more native to the stock-market than 
to innocent mercantile methods. 























we begin to think of our gar- 
dens—what we shall plant this 
spring, and how we can 
change the spot of ground we 
have, whether in city or coun- 
try, from a dull monotonous square of clay 
to a bit of bloom and brightness. It is really 
wonderful how much beauty a few square 
feet will produce at trivial cost in money, 
and only a reasonable cost in labor—a labor 
which to most of us is a pleasure. 

In starting a garden there are, of course, 
many things to be considered, and these days, 
between winter and spring, are the days to 
think them all out—to plan and prepare. 
Many flower-lovers have already secured seeds, 
and are only watching for the last signs of 
winter before preparing their seed-beds; but 
it is by no means too late for the rest of us 
to order seeds, and while waiting their arrival, 
plan our garden on paper; for only by fore- 
thought can we prevent our flower-beds from 
looking like patch-work. 

The first thing to be decided is the contour 
and size of beds. Often this is predeter- 
mined by the shape of the lot; still, beds 
should follow the curves of paths, as plants 
rately look well if grown in straight lines. 
Curves are not always possible to secure, and, 
after all, shape is merely a question of taste. 
Consider the garden and lawn as a whole, try- 
ing with fine eye of imagination to see the 
garden in all its summer luxuriance. An un- 
interrupted lawn vista is one of the beautiful 
things in nature; though if one desires a 
brilliant bit of color, to break it with a bed 
of golden-leaved salvia or one of Madam 
Brvant geraniums would be striking. A de- 
cidedly tropical effect can be secured by using 
the bronze-foliaged ricinus in mass, surround- 
ed by glowing scarlet cannas. If one is for- 
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tunate enough to have lilacs, syringas, or the 
pretty barberry-brushes grouped near the edge 
of the garden or lawn, here will be the very 
nook for the fragrant lily-of-the-valley and 
the lovely amaryllis. Poppies and delicate 
larkspur all thrive admirably among the 
hardy shrubs. In planning borders, place 
tall-growing varieties in the background— 
for this, cannas with their orchidlike bloom, 
or the amaranthus may be used. The double 
dahlia is particularly effective used in this 
way. 

As soon as the ground can be worked, the 
soil must be spaded and turned, that the 
spring sunshine may warm it sufficiently be- 
fore seed-sowing. 

It is a mistake to think a man is necessary 
at this stage, for any woman who truly loves 
her garden feels a pride in having its bloom 
due entirely to the work of her hands, and 
these first steps can be easily accomplished 
by the ordinary woman, using but three light 
tools—spade, rake, and hoe—made especially 
for such flower devotees. The soil needs to 
be dug only spade-deep, and raked till fine. 
This is by no means hard work; on the con- 
trary, a positive pleasure. Unless the ground 
is naturally rich, a fertilizer will now be 
needed, and bone meal has the merit of clean- 
liness and efficacy; or a few barrel-loads of 
old manure may be brought and mixed with 
the good brown earth. It will be some time 
after this preparation before sowing can be 
done safely, the proper time being (in most 
localities) from the last of April to the 15th 
of May. 

Many make the mistake of planting seeds 
instead of sowing them. No seed, if buried 
deep in the earth, has strength enough to 
push its tender leaf-stalk to the light. 

Portulacea, poppy, and petunia seeds need 
only to be scattered on the surface and firmed 
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down gently by press- 
ing evenly with a nar- 
row board; while zin- 
nia, marigold, and 
seeds of like nature 
may be covered four 
times their size and 
the ground firmed 
above them. Give one 
generous’ sprinkling, 
and leave your seeds 
severely alone till the 
delicate green leaves 
appear, which should 
be in about ten days. 

As they grow, keep 
the weeds from en- 
ecroaching; stir the 
ground two or three 
times a week that the 
tender rootlets may 
receive all the air and 
moisture possible. 
Give a thorough wa- 
tering each evening— 
unless the lower roots 
are reached you might 
as well not water them 
at all. 

Plant in masses, 
yet do not crowd; few 
flowers show to advan- 
tage singly. It is this 
massing that makes 
an edging of sturdy 
China pinks or dainty 
gilia so attractive. 
Who would think of 
growing ageratum or 
eandytuft save in that 
way? Crimson phlox 
takes on a new beauty, 
the golden blooms of 
marigold and the ecal- 
liopsis fairly outdo 
themselves owing to 
the mutual support 
that this style of 
planting affords, and 
the crumpled silken 
poppy needs a quan- 
tity of foliage to set 
it off. 

Of course we must 
have sweet-pease. No 
garden would be per- 
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fect without them. Their delicacy of col- 
or, profusion of bloom, and readiness to care 
for themselves if given deep, rich soil and 
a support for their clinging tendrils, make 
them especially desirable. Their dainty 
pink and primrose flowers seem like butter- 
flies fluttering above the vines. Give them 
something to which to cling. Old sticks of 
dead brush from last year, with the twigs 
and branches still clinging, make the best 
kind of a support for sweet-pease, the ten- 
drils twining around any little support which 
offers itself. Wire netting is sometimes used, 
but it grows so hot in the midsummer wea- 
ther that it burns the vines. If you would 
have them yield until Jack Frost appears, al- 
low no seeds to form; seeds are fatal to the 
continued flowering. This is true of every 
other member of the floral family. Pick off 
all withered blossoms. 

A garden must not be a burden to its own- 
er; if tender plants are chosen, they require 
too much attention. To produce blossoms is 
the mission of all plants, and none does this 
more easily and with less care than the zin- 
nia, phlox (both tall and dwarf), asters of 
all varieties, sweet-pease, the blue delphi- 
nium, sweet-alyssum, mignonette, and gladi- 
olus. Tall hollyhocks, if started early and 
given a rich soil, make an admirable back- 
ground; the double-petalled, satinlike flowers 
are always in bloom. So does the cosmos, 
its feathery foliage being a charming foil 
to the bright mass of garden bloom. 

There is danger of slighting the petunia 
and geranium, for they are “ everybody’s 
flowers,” yet this very quality is but an addi- 
tional reason why they should be in every- 
body’s garden; for they are the friends of 
the busy woman who loves flowers but has 
little time to devote to them, they being prac- 
tically unaffected by dry weather. Get the 
plants from a florist; give them sunny beds 
by themselves that they may exhibit their 
good qualities. Another sun-loving plant is 
the nasturtium, so easily grown from seed 
that there is no excuse for not having a 
quantity of its brilliant and glowing blos- 
soms. Give it poor soil, for any richness 
tends to produce leaves at the expense of the 
flowers. The petunia, geranium, and nas- 
turtium form an invaluable trio, and when 
we have added the two vigorous and prolific 
bloomers lantana and plumbago, we are well 
prepared, with these at least, to withstand 
any amount of drought. 























THE SUMMER GARDEN 
It is never too late in the summer to set 
out roses. They love a rich soil and a sunny 
location. With “noisette,” “teas,” and 
“ nerpetuals,” this bed will be a favorite spot 
of color the entire season. The lovely teas 
should be near the path, and be sure to grow 
plenty of mignonette, lavender, and _helio- 
trope with them, for there is no lovelier sight 
than these nestling at the foot of the rose. 
Near the rose border a succession of bloom 
from July until frost will gratify us if gladi- 
olus is grouped where its exquisite coloring 
and tall branching stems can show them- 
selves to best advantage. Let the ground 
about it be carpeted with the new white 
or pink verbenas, whose spicy fragrance re- 
minds one of the Marguerite carnations. In 
this part of the garden watch for the flashing 
wings of the ruby-throated humming-bird, 
which is a frequent visitor to these deep blos- 
soms, and seems a living jewel in the sun. 
Perhaps there is a shady corner where only 
the morning sun comes. Do not despair; it 
can be made a cool and restful retreat by 
gathering a quantity of hardy ferns from the 
woods, bringing that dark moist earth from 
which you take them for their perfect growth. 
Place them at the further side, and sow myo- 
sotis and the pretty little musk-plant, whose 
old-fashioned fragrance is very agreeable in 
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the open air. Add as many begonia plants 
from the florist as you choose, and there will 
be no more attractive spot than this in the 
entire garden. Pansies will thrive here bet- 
ter than elsewhere; edge the border with 
them, or plant them by themselves. Have 
plenty of them; you cannot have too many; 
and although essentially spring - flowering, 
there need be no day during the summer 
without a bunch of these long-stemmed vel- 
vety beauties. They rejoice in the cool rich 
earth brought from the woods, and if the 
straggling branches are oceasionally cut back, 
the flowers, although growing smaller in the 
very hot weather, will still be there to reward 
us with their sweetness. If occasionally the 
ground is pulled away from their roots with 
the hand and a trowelful of manure put in 
near them, the blossoms will keep large 
and rich throughout the season. 

As most flowers are associated in our minds 
with sunshine, it is quite a surprise to find 
a few whose charms are greatest at night 
with the pale moonlight falling on- them. 
Their unusual fragrance betrays them, and 
our glance is held by the large white blossoms 
of the moon-flower vines, then strays to the 
low but equally fragrant night-scented stock, 
The evening primroses and the nicotiana 
attract our attention as well. By day the 
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garden is laden with the sweetness of the 
dianthus, sweet-woodruff, wall-flowers, sweet- 
scafiosa, and roses; so that no matter how 
small the garden, at all times there are fra- 
grance and bloom. Some prefer to enclose 
their gardens either by hedges of hollyhocks 
or by training vines on wire—honeysuckle and 
sweet-pease are admirably suited for this. 
An unusual but beautiful hedge is formed by 
the foliage of the prickly poppy. 

The ideal garden is one in which there is 
a succession of bloom from the earliest flow- 
ering scilla and crocus till frost kills the 
chrysanthemums. Such were those of our 
great- grandmothers, each with its single 
straight path leading from house to gate, and 
bordered by crimson phlox. In shape either 
square or oblong, it had a border four or five 
feet wide, in which grew a profusion of shrubs 
and flowers—lilac syringa, tiger-lilies, straw- 
berry-shrub, and the shy violet. Within this 
border was a walk surrounding either a single 
central bed, or a number of geometrically 
shaped plots, all edged with spicy box. There 
was a wealth and riot of blossoms; here could 
be found sweet-william, picotee pinks, johnny- 
jump-ups, cherokee roses, tall foxgloves, blue 
lupines, mingled with flower-de-luce, daffa- 
downdilly, cinnamon-scented  wall-flower, 


snap-dragon, whose odor was like strawberries 
and cream, gill-over-the-ground, and clove- 
scented stock. Rosemary, pot marigold, 
bachelor’s-buttons, grew not far from tall 
hollyhocks and blue larkspur, which only half 
concealed the quaint old sun-dial in the cen- 
tre of the garden. New varieties are to-day 
more in evidence, but fortunately all the old 
favorites are still obtainable. 

After the summer glory has departed from 
the garden there still remain plants that only 
bloom well when the air is cool. The chry- 
santhemum is at its best in October and No- 
vember, but some of the pompons flower 
profusely in September if given a sunny 
place, and if possible sheltered from north 
winds. 

A rich soil with occasional doses of fertil- 
izer will give the finest blossoms, but even 
without this treatment their lovely flowers 
will make the month noteworthy. The rud- 
beckia is aglow with golden balls borne on 
long stems, which make it doubly desirable 
for vases; stocks are full of crimson and 
white blooms; asters, if a second planting was 
made in June, are just coming into flower; 
while marigolds, dahlias, and cosmos, although 
they begin to bloom in August, are at their 
best during the cool days of autumn. 
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The pleasure of a garden is thus carried 
along from the earliest spring to the late fall, 
and perhaps these late fall flowers are the 
sweetest, coming at a season when the leaves 
are falling: and the winter seems ready to 
break upon us any time. 

It is of course only possible to speak in a 
general way of the garden, and to mention 
but a few of the flowers which are suitable 
for general cultivation. It will be found, as 
the garden develops from nothing to a spot 
of verdure, and then to a mass of color, that 
combinations, new treatments, and the intro- 
duction of new flowers will suggest them- 
selves, and what has perhaps seemed quite a 
little work at the start will begin to repay 
for this with most.amazing interest, and the 
gardener’s enthusiasm and ambition will 
grow until the plans for the next season will 
become so compfthensive that she will spend 
the following winter torn between the desire 
to plant every flower in the catalogues and 
the wish to retain some small portion of her 
time for something else. 

We grieve to see our floral pets pass with 
the season, and long to keep them that they 
may brighten our homes the entire winter. 
Not all garden plants are adaptable for house 
culture, yet, happily, a few—including lan- 
tana and plumbago—may be depended upon. 
No plant will flower in the summer and con- 
tinue to bloom during winter, but by simply 
preventing it from producing any flowers 
(pinching off buds as they appear), it will 
have stored up so much energy by fall that 
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when it is brought into the house and allowed 
to set buds it will soon burst into blossom. 

The best way is to pot a young plant quite 
early; put it where it receives only the morn- 
ing sun, and if properly treated it will be 
strong for winter flowering. If the plant is 
taken from the garden bed in the autumn, 
select one that has been kept from bloom- 
ing, or that has flowered but little, cutting 
down around it with the trowel a few days 
before transplanting, for unless left a short 
while in the ground to heal the roots where 
the trowel has cut them, it will be almost sure 
to droop when potted. Bring to a sheltered 
place on the veranda, gradually accustoming 
it to the heat of the house. The most satis- 
factory plants to retain are wall-flowers, 
stocks, begonias, geraniums, mignonette, 
chrysanthemums, and single petunias. 

The crisp autumn days are busy ones for 
the gardener. With trowel in hand she goes 
about the place digging holes and stowing 
away in them the bulbs she wisely ordered in 
September for the next spring’s flowering. 
The shy anemone, the gay tulip in all its varie- 
ties, the yellow daffodil, and its pale sister the 
narcissus. Gladiolus and dahlia are lifted 
and dried off before storing in a cool closet. 
Geraniums are saved for the following year 
by hanging them in a frost-proof cellar, and 
when replanted the branches should be ruth- 
lessl» pruned. Later the rose-bushes, holly- 
hocks, and other perennials are protected by 
a foot or two of leaves heaped about them, 
safely secured from all winds. 
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people that our American athletic 

woman of to-day lacks much of the 
rugged health and physical endurance 
of her English cousin, yet the solu- 
tion is not far under the surface. 
Out-door sports among American wo- 
men are of only recent adoption, and 
comparatively few of them have yet 
built up the physique that is needful 
for their full enjoyment, although we 
may look for better fitness in our sis- 
ters and daughters. Physical culture 
is rapidly becoming as much a part 
of the curriculum of women’s schools 
and colleges as Greek and algebra, 
and the sons as well as the daughters 
of our next generation should have 
good reason to thank their mothers 
for strong constitutions. Abroad it 
is different, for English women have 
so long been devoted to out- door 
sports that their physical vigor is now 
as literally “born in the flesh and 
bred in the bone” as in their bro- 
thers. 


l is a cause of surprise to many 


Entirely aside from any advantage 
in sports which might be gained, even 
when one does not intend ever to par- 
ticipate in them, an active out-door 
life is the surest method of building 
up a rugged constitution that will 
weather all storms and _ withstand 
fatigue in matters of every-day ex- 
istence. Nature’s prescription for 
good health is very simple: fresh air 
and good food, with plenty of exer- 
cise to properly assimilate it, cor- 
rect methods of breathing, and the 
strong development of heart and 
lungs that is always sure to follow. 

These are what give us 
the good health to laugh at 
all ordinary sickness, and 
the vitality and endurance 
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with his drugs and artificial remedies 
unnecessary. A famous specialist 
once declared epigrammatically that 
the best way to avoid sickness was to 
keep in good health. Yet contradic- 
tory as this seems, it is but a wise ap- 
plication of the old principle of the 
ounce of prevention and the pound of 
eure, for nine-tenths of all ordinary 
illnesses are contracted only when the 
general health of the victim is poor, 
and the vitality low. It gives added 
confidence also to know that the gas- 
tric juices of a healthy adult will kill 
the germs of almost any contagious 


‘disease that can be taken through the 


mouth or stomach. 

It is important that we should 
know the inward workings of the hu- 
man mechanism in order to appre- 
ciate what is needed for this vigorous 
health that shall scorn sickness and 
drugs. The human body bears a strik- 
ing similarity to a steam-engine. We 
take food into our stomachs for the 
same purpose that coal is fed into the 
engine’s furnace, and the fuel is con- 
sumed by the digestive apparatus or 
the fire, as you please. Just as the 
machine gathers power in the form of 
steam in its boiler as a result of the 
consumption of this fuel, the body 
stores up energy in its muscular tis- 
sues and blood, taking from the food 
certain heat- producing substances 
that furnish energy. 

We use our muscles just as the 
engine does its driving - rods when 
the engineer turns on the steam. 
The human arteries, which corre- 
spond to the steam-pipes of an en- 
gine, carry the stored-up 
power to the muscles, and 
it is spent in producing 
any action directed by the 


to throw off any disease that may come brain, which is the human engineer. Just like 


through contagion. They make the physician 


exhausted steam, the spent energy of the body 
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is thrown off in the form of 
perspiration, which condenses 
into beads of water on the skin 
when it reaches the cooler air. 
After it has done its work, the 
blood is hurried back to the heart 
through the veins—smaller steam- 
pipes leading back to the engine boil- 
er—is there heated afresh, purified by 
the oxygen of the air taken in by the 
lungs, and is pumped out again on its 
round of the body, charged once more 
with new energy for the muscles. 

Stop feeding the body with the 
proper kind of energy - producing 
foods, or give it.only poorer fuel, and 
the museles will gradually lose their 
power and usefulness, just as the en- 
gine would weaken and finally stop 
from exhaustion if poor coal or none 
at all were stoked into its furnace. 
To get all the good out of the coal 
and keep up a good pressure of steam, 
the engineer insists on a_ strong 
draught in his furnace, and those who 
study the workings of the human body 
find the same need for a _ strong 
draught in the lungs and plenty of 
exercise to make the digestion do its 
work thoroughly. 

The parallel holds good throughout, 
and the body requires as careful care 
and close attention as the delicately 
adjusted steam-engine. Stop breath- 
ing fresh air and plenty of it, and the 
digestion will get out of order and 
work as badly as an engine fire with- 
out the proper draught; stop using 
the muscles regularly and they will 
grow as rusty as the unused driving- 
rods of the idle engine; cut a vein or 
artery and the energy will drip out 
and weaken the power of the body as 
quickly as a leaking steam - pipe 
will cripple the engine. 

It seems almost unnecessary to 
prescribe exercises in the open air 
for one who is looking 
only for health and physi- 









































































of its effort, but walking, 

horseback - riding, bicycling, 
rowing, swimming, and scores 
of other recreations furnish ex- 
cellent exercise in the open air 
with beneficial effects. If one 
wants the competitive interest of a 
game, without the physical severity of 
violent action, golf will be found per- 
haps the best exercise, for it lures on 
the devotee to almost unlimited 
healthful exertion with an interest 
and variety that distract attention 
from fatigue, while it is never violent 
and can seldom be injurious, as is pos- 
sible with most other sports when 
overdone. 





Lawn-tennis is very severe, and 
basket-ball scarcely less so. For fast 
play each requires a strong physique, 
with good development of heart and 
lungs, and either might be injurious 
if carried to excess. At no time dur- 
ing a game of tennis does the player 
have a chance to rest, and all parts 
of the body and limbs are brought 
into rapid action that keeps the mus- 
cles busy and the heart working at 
high pressure. The same is true of 
basket-ball, which is almost as severe, 
and which has not often the open-air 
surroundings in its favor. 

Bicycling, sailing, swimming, skat- 
ing, fencing, and bowling, while they 
lack the interest of the competitive 
games, all furnish healthful exercise 
in much variety; but of these, again, 
two are always practised in-doors, and 
so the advantage of fresh air is lost. 
Swimming, particularly in salt water, 
however, is in many ways the most 
healthful of all sports, for its sur- 
roundings are very beneficial. The 
body throws off many of its im- 
purities in the perspiration that fol- 
lows physical exertion, and in the 
water these are instantly washed 
away, instead of being al- 


lowed to dry on the skin, 
cal development. Merely as is too often the case. 


to move about and breathe Salt is also known to be 
deeply is often enough. Competitive sports very strengthening, and the body absorbs 
lend an additional interest that robs exertion much of it in sea-bathing. 
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For any one who is fond of 
out-door life, exercise comes 
naturally in summer; it is in the 
winter, when we spend so much 
of our time in-doors, that artificial 
interest in exercising must be kept 
up, else it may become tiresome. In 
one’s own home sports are generally 
impracticable, but physical develop- 
ment should not be neglected because 
no gymnasium is convenient. The 
simplest forms of calisthenics, if sys- 
tematically practised, offer as bene- 
ficial exercise as any of the regular 
gymnasium drills. Indian clubs 
and dumbbells can be supplemented 
with one of the familiar “exer- 
cisers.” These are very simple, just 
two grips for the hands, attached to 
cords running through pulleys fasten- 
ed against the wall, the pressure be- 
ing supplied by either elastic cables 
or weights. The simplest of these ex- 
ercising appliances can be hooked to 
a nail in the door-frame and put out 
of sight when not in use. 

For many of the muscles, however, 
just as much benefit can be gained 
from the same motions without the 
power attachments. Nothing fur- 
nishes better exercise for the legs, for 
instance, than simply lowering and 
lifting the weight of the body by 
bending the knees. 

Chest-weights or “exercisers” are 
very good for the arms and upper 
body muscles, but Indian clubs, dumb- 
bells, and calisthenics give the same 
effect, if properly used. One thing 
should always be borne in mind: lift- 
ing or swinging heavy weights is not 
good exercise. It is very much better 
to lift two pounds fifty times than 
fifty pounds twice. Indian clubs 
and dumbbells should always be 
very light, never more than two 
pounds each for a woman, and 
preferably only one. 

It is a good plan to have 
a regular hour each day 
for exercise and never to 


skip it. Before breakfast in the morning is 


ing to bed is also a good time, 

providing it does not keep one 
up too late. Half an hour both 
morning and night is even bet- 
ter than a whole hour at either end 
of the day. Insomnia and sleep- 
lessness have often been cured by 
vigorous exercise just before retiring. 
The blood settles in a tired brain, 
and vigorous use of the muscles 
draws it off to other parts of the 
body, inducing quieter rest. It 
quiets the nerves, too, after excite- 
ment, so that sleep follows quickly. 

If one is preparing for any par- 
ticular sport, a special course of ex- 
ercise should be mapped out and 
followed closely. If it is bicycling, 
or tennis, or golf, or some other out- 
door game that begins in the spring, 
it is well to start work two months 
before the season opens. The mus- 
cles that require most attention for 
both strength and endurance are 
those of the arms, legs, and back. 

Dipping the body down by bending 
the knees and then raising it again 
with the leg muscles is the best train- 
ing for the upper parts of the legs, 
and this can well be combined for 
strengthening the calves by rising 
first on the toes and then dipping 
down and up again while the feet are 
still in this position. This formula 
should be followed until the muscles 
are tired, counting the number of 
times and increasing the length of 
the exercise by five or ten “dips” 
each day. 

A splendid exercise for the arms, 
chest, and back is to stretch the arms 
out straight at the sides horizontally, 
then bend them round in front of the 
body till the outstretched palms 
touch each other, and finally swing 
them around the full half-circle 
quickly, still at their full length, 
till they touch again be- 
hind the back, as high up 
back of the shoulders as 
possible. 


A good combination of the two, and per- 








perhaps the best for this, but just before go- haps the best of all calisthenic exercises, is 
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thegun by standing upright 
with the arms straight at the 
sides; then one should rise on 
the toes and dip the body till 
the fingers touch the floor at either _ 
side; raise the body again, bringing 
the arms out straight at the sides as 
it comes up; then bring the palms to- 
gether in front, and end with the 
swing that touches them behind the 
back, rising again on the toes as they 
swing back, and dropping back to the 
heels as the arms complete the whole 
exercise by coming back to the sides 
again. 

This should be ‘repeated until the 
muscles all feel tired, the exercise be- 
ing increased each day. If some of 
the muscles tire before the others, 
that part of the exercise which brings 
those into play can be left out and the 
rest continued till all are equally fa- 
tigued. These calisthenics open the 
chest, allowing more room for the 
lungs to expand, and develop the mus- 
cles of the legs, arms, sides, and back. 
If practised rapidly, they will soon 
make the heart beat fast and the lungs 
breathe deep. 

All of these exercises simply lead 
up to the physical development that 
insures good health. Health is the 
first and most important considera- 
tion with us all, and good food is the 
first requisite for good health; then 
proper breathing to digest the food. 
We must exercise to use the energy 
the food produces, and this develops 
the heart and lungs, which are needed 
to purify the blood and then pump it 
through the body. If we go on eating 
and do not exercise, the stored-up en- 
ergy soon produces abnormal fat, and 
if we go on exercising and do not 
eat nutritious foods, we grow thin- 
ner as the muscles work off the 
stored-up power until it is all 
wasted. Some people also 
grow thinner because the 
digestion does not assimi- 
late the food properly, and 









Plenty of restful sleep is 
also essential to good health, 
for the tired heart and working 
muscles demand it. Sleep re- 
freshes the mind and nerves, but we 
should always rest flat on the back, 
because this position relieves the 
heart from the strain of pumping 
back up from the feet the continuous 
stream of blood returning uphill 
through the veins; the horizontal 
position of the body when lying down 
makes this much less effort. 

The lungs of most women, particu- 
larly those who lead sedentary lives in 
our cities, suffer from a lack of ro- 
bust use. They are too seldom ex- 
panded to their full extent or in the 
right direction. Out-door sports and 
out-door exercise, even in-door exer- 
cise in a lesser degree, force the lungs 
to breathe fast and deep, and their 
constant vigorous use soon develops 
and expands them until their power 
and capacity are very much increased. 
The lungs should swell up high in the 
chest as they are inflated, never down- 
ward against the stomach, for this in- 
terferes with digestion. One should 
exercise as little as possible anyway 
right after hearty eating, and if a wo- 
man does have to breathe heavily im- 
mediately after a meal and then uses 
her lungs improperly, indigestion will 
soon follow. 

In the absence of physical exercise, 
when the muscles are not called upon 
for any vigorous effort, the heart’s ac- 
tion is seldom quickened, and only 
when it is are the lungs required to 
breathe deep and fast in order to puri- 
fy all the blood that the muscles de- 
mand. This explains-why people who 
take no exercise often develop con- 
gestion in the unused lower parts 
of the lungs, which in the end too 
often runs into consumption. Con- 
stant physical exercise 
from youth up is an al- 
most sure preventative 
(though not a cure) for 


physical exercises of the right kind taken consumption, and a pleasant one, too. 
There is another important reason why 


systematically will generally correct this. 
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systematic physical exercise 
of one kind or another should 
appeal to every woman under 
forty and many who have long 
passed the meridian of life. Femi- 
nine beauty in both face and figure 

is largely dependent upon it, and if 
thin women and fat women, ugly wo- 
men and plain-looking women, could 
only be made to realize this, many 
figures and faces would be much im- 
proved. 

Aleohol should be used, like all 
drugs and medicines, as sparingly as 
possible. It is an unnatural stimu- 
lant of the most powerful strength 
that leaves the body weaker after its 
effect has worn off. The physical in- 
jury of alcoholic intemperance is as 
great as its moral effect, and there is 
as much danger in the intemperate 
use of drugs and medicines as of al- 
cohol. Every time a drug is used to 
correct some fault of the body, the or- 
gan affected becomes a shade less self- 
reliant, and if any stimulant to na- 
ture be used too often, the dose must 
soon be increased to have the desired 
effect. Soon nature begins to rely on 
artificial help, and the organs often 
refuse to properly perform their duties 
unaided. 

For almost all irregularities nature 
finds its own remedy without help, if 
permitted to do so. A strain, a broken 
bone, eut or bruised flesh, will all 
heal naturally if not interfered with, 
and when we say a disease has run its 
course, we mean simply that nature 


and lungs. Excitement makes 

the blood throb up into the 
head, and the brain grows dizzy 
and reels when one is not accus- 

tomed to such excitement. When 

a young woman plays any match 
game for the first time under excite- 
ment, she will. probably be unable to 
do her best because of the confusion 
in her mind—because she gets “ rat- 
tled.” Let her stick to it, however, 
and soon the nerves, heart, and brain 
will have become accustomed to this 
strain, and at the critical time when 
everything depends on the success of 
a single play, her nerves will not 
fail her, her mind will remain clear, 
and her coolness and steadiness will 
save the day. 

The effect of this training cannot 
fail to be of service in the more seri- 
ous affairs of life, and when the cru- 
cial moment arrives, possibly involv- 
ing life and death, the cool head, 
trained muscles, and vigorous heart 
action that are the product of physi- 
cal development and participation in 
sports will prove of priceless value. 
Imagine a woman who has taken part 
in sports all her life, who has played 
golf matches, or tennis matches, or 
sailed in boat-races, or swam races; 
and put her alongside a sister who has 
not had the benefit of this steadying 
experience. Imagine the two caught 
in a burning building, having to climb 
down a narrow ladder through dizzy 
space; or thrown out of a boat with a 
long swim before them for safety. 


has found its own remedy and has Teach any young girl to enjoy out- 
finally conquered the body’s enemy. door sports, to become used to the 
Let aleohol and drugs alone; let na- strain of physical exercises and to the 
ture be her own physician as often as ox excitement of races and matches, and 
possible; and when real sickness AYE you will build up the very vital or- 


does come, if it ever does, a small 
dose of medicine will have as much 
effect as many times the quantity, 
if the body has become ac- 


customed to drugs. 


gans she will need in after-life. 
When steady nerves are necessary, 
when a powerful heart or lungs are 
needed, she will be pre- 
pared. Put her on the lad- 

The effect of competi- der outside of the burning 
tive sports where the play- building, and her trained 
er becomes excited is beneficial in the long- muscles and experience under excitement will 
run to the nerves as well as to the heart bring her out of danger. 





























ANSWERS 
BY JONATHAN OLDEN 
ILLUSTRATED BY EMILY PALMER CAPE 


All thoughtful souls, with power of love imbued, 
Need some sweet, tender voice to answer theirs; 

We search and live in hope of echoing call— 
How oft may steal an answer unawares! 

Sweet counsel from the running brooklet’s song 
Is sung to many a sad and weary heart. 

The stars still shine. In silence do they speak 
Such voiceless lessons, that are keenest art. 

The pages one may gather from the fields, 
Are volumes never catalogued in line, 

The birds, the flowers, the sky with sunset hues 
Are filled with answers that are yours and mine. 
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BONED PIGS’ FEET, WITH ARTICHOKES. 
ASH well in cold water four large 
\W pigs’ feet, dry them with a towel, 
and tie the flesh at the top with a 


strip of muslin to prevent it from shrinking. 
Put them in enough water to cover, season 

















BONED PIGs’ FEET, WITH JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 


Pigs’ feet, twenty-four cents; pork, fourteen cents; crepi- 
nette, eight cents; carrots, onions, seasoning. five cents; Je- 
rusalem artichokes, fifteen cents ; cheese, fifteen cents; butter, 
five cents.—Total, eighty-six cents. Preparing, thirty minutes ; 
cooking, four hours and twelve minutes.—Total, four hours 
and forty-two minutes. 


with two carrots, two red onions sliced, and 
a bouquet of six sprigs of parsley, two branch- 
es of celery, three cloves, one bay-leaf, small 
branch of thyme. Add one level table-spoon- 
ful of salt, half a teaspoonful of black pepper. 
Bring to a fast boil, then cook slowly for four 
hours. When done, drain the feet, cut them 
in two lengthwise, remove all the bones, cut 
the meat in pieces half an inch wide and one 
inch long. 

Grind one pound of fresh pork meat, sea- 
son with one teaspoonful of salt, one salt- 
spoonful of black pepper, one table-spoonful 
of chopped parsley, and mix well. 

Cut in eight pieces some pigs’ caul or cré- 
pinette, being each of the size of two hands 
when spread on the meat-board. Divide your 
force-meat according to the quantity of pigs’ 
feet. 

Put a thin layer of it on the spread crépi- 
nette, then arrange with care an appropriate 
quantity of pigs’ meat over the force-meat. 
Then fold gently the skin, giving to the pigs’ 
feet the shape of pears. They must be very 

- compact and tightly wrapped up in the crépi- 


nette, as illustrated. Put them over the 
gridiron, broil them six minutes on each side, 
serve them on a hot platter with the Jeru- 
salem artichokes au gratin. 

Wash one quart of Jerusalem artichokes, 
and put them in enough water to cover, with 
one teaspoonful of salt; cook twenty minutes 
after boiling begins. Strain, peel, and slice 
them. 

Butter a baking-dish, put one layer of arti- 
chokes, one thin layer of Parmesan cheese 
(Swiss would also be good). Sprinkle over 
one salt-spoonful of salt and half a one of 
pepper. Put another layer of artichokes, 
and so on, making three layers, and finish 
with the cheese. Divide in small pieces one 
table-spoonful of butter, and spread them on 
the top. Place in hot oven for fifteen min- 
utes; serve in the same dish, as dishes au 
gratin must not be disturbed. The pigs’ caul 
or crépinette can be procured of the pork 
butcher—it is a very thin skin taken from 
the stomach of the pig. 


TIMBALE OF VERMICELLI 


Put in a saucepan one quart of milk, with 
a quarter of a pound of granulated sugar, 
one teaspoonful of vanilla extract, or any 
preferred flavor, and one teaspoonful of good 
butter; when at the boiling-point add half a 














TIMBALE OF 
Vermicelli, six cents; cream, butter, milk, sugar, eggs, flour, 


VER MICELLI. 


nineteen cents.—Total, twenty-five cents. Preparing, five mine 
utes; cooking, forty minutes.—Total, forty-five minutes. 
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pound of vermicelli. Cook twenty minutes, 
remove from the fire and cool. Add to the 
vermicelli.two whole eggs, mix well, and last- 
ly four table-spoonfuls of whipped cream. 
Mix again. Butter a quart mould, pour the 
vermicelli in it. Put the mould in a deep 
pan half filled with hot water. Bake in a 
hot oven for twenty minutes. Put a round 
hot plate over the mould and turn the tim- 
bale out. Serve around it, as illustrated, a 
hot marmalade of fruits, the kind to suit the 
taste. 

















BEEF AU GRATIN, WITH MACARONI. 


Meat, twenty-five cents; macaroni, six cents; cheese, eight 
ents; butter, eight cents; crnmbs, seasoning, parsley, four 
cents.—Total, fifty-one cents. Preparing, ten minutes ; cooking, 
‘eixty-nine minutes.—Total, one hour and nineteen minutes. 


BEEF AU GRATIN, WITH MACARONI. 

This is one of the best ways to serve beef 
which has been used, the day before, to make 
broth, or, in fact, any kind of left-over beef. 
Cut the meat in thin slices, butter well a 
baking-pan and place them in it, each slice 
lapping over the other. Leave sufficient room 
around the baking-pan for the macaroni. 
Cook one table-spoonful of chopped onion in 
two table-spoonfuls of butter for four min- 
utes; do not brown. Remove from the fire, 
and add one table-spoonful of chopped parsley, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of 
pepper, add one gill of beef broth, and mix. 
Pour over the meat in the baking-pan. Put 
half a pound of macaroni in two quarts of 
boiling water seasoned with one teaspoonful of 
salt, add one teaspoonful of butter. Cook 
forty-five minutes. Remove and drain well, 
put it back in the saucepan with one table- 
spoonful of butter, quarter of a pound of 
grated Swiss or any other dry cheese, one salt- 
spoonful of black pepper. Mix well, and have 
it as hot as possible without boiling. Ar- 
range it around the baking-pan, as illustrated. 
Sprinkle all over the dish two table-spoonfuls 
of the grated cheese mixed with two table- 
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spoonfuls of white bread crumbs. Finish on 
the top with one table-spoonful of butter 
divided in small pieces. Place in the hot 
oven for twenty minutes. Send the platter 
as it is to the table. 


STUFFED LOBSTERS 


Put two live lobsters of about one and a 
quarter pounds each in two quarts of boiling 
water seasoned with one sliced onion, four 
sprigs of parsley, two cloves, one small bay- 
leaf, one gill of vinegar, one teaspoonful of 
salt. Boil twelve minutes, and remove the 
lobsters; after they are cool, cut the tails 
from the body, open the shells from under 
in order to remove the meat, keep the shape 
of the shells, which are to be stuffed after- 
wards. Cut open the large claws neatly from 
the top, as they are also to be filled up and 
served, as illustrated. Cut the meat in dice 
half an inch square. 

Peel, wash, and dry a quarter of a pound 
of fresh mushrooms, cut them in small slices, 
and put them in a saucepan with half a table- 
spoonful of butter. Cook three minutes, add 
half a gill of Madeira, one table-spoonful of 
parsley chopped fine, one salt-spoonful of salt, 
half a one of black pepper, quarter of a one 
of red pepper. Add the lobster, heat up for 
two minutes (do not boil), remove from the 
fire, add the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs 
previously passed through a sieve, and stir 
gently. 

Fill the shells with the stuffing, spread over 
some white bread crumbs— not too thick. 
Melt a little butter in a cup, pour it over 
each shell—about one teaspoonful of it. 








STUFFED LOBSTERS. 
Lobeters, forty-nine cents; mushrooms, twenty-five cents ; 
seasoning, crumbs, butter, eggs, wine, seventeen cents,—Total, 


ninety-one cents. Preparing, fifteen minutes; cooking, eigh- 
teen minutes.—Total, thirty-three minutes. 


Place in the baking-pan and in the hot oven 
for six minutes; they may also be broiled, if 
preferred. Serve in the shell on a warm plat- 


ter, with a few sprigs of parsley. Serve very 
hot. 
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Money or Prizes 

ARD- PLAYING for a reward other 
( than for the glory of winning the pre- 

scribed game has received consider- 
able attention of late, in the public prints and 
in private conversation. One woman solved 
the problem, to her own satisfaction at least, 
in the statement that while willing to play 
for a selected prize she drew the line at play- 
ing for money. 

The subtlety of this distinction seems to 
offer an opportunity for argument, or more 
properly, to suggest the remark that the ques- 
tion is largely a matter of occasion and to 
some extent of atmosphere rather than ot 
terms. To play for money or prizes is in 
either case innocuous or harmful, according 
to circumstances. The penny-point whist in- 
dulged in by that type of irreproachable gen- 
tlefolk that Jane Austen has preserved for us 
in her inimitable stories was merely an inno- 
cent spice to the dull routine of village so- 
ciety of the time. Its gentle stimulant bears 
no relation to the passionate excitement 
aroused in the present great public games of 
progressive euchre in which the players strive 

-not always, it is to be feared, in strict 
honesty—for prizes ranging from an automo- 
bile and a Niagara trip to a china plaque. On 
the other hand, the simple souvenirs that mark 
an hour’s playing of the game as a prelude to 
supper or dancing in a friend’s house en- 
gender no lust for gain that can be compared 
with what is known as the gambling passion, 
such as is demonstrated, for example, at the 
rouge-et-noir tables of Monte Carlo. 

The question is one of degree more than one 
of kind. Character deteriorates in extreme 
indulgence of almost any pursuit. Poker, or 
bridge, or progressive euchre, or checkers, or 
any other game in a private house participated 
in by the most select company and amid the 
most refined surroundings may become 
seriously detrimental if eupidity is aroused 
to the point of tempting hot strife. This is, 
obviously, oftenest the case when the emolu- 
ments of the game are large. Human nature 
is then attacked at one of its points of least 
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resistance and undoubtedly many give way 
under the strain. The character of the prize, 
whether it be money or what money can buy, 
has no bearing upon the result. 

The woman who lays the flattering unction 
to her soul that the pursuit of a Sévres vase, 
through card-playing of devious methods and 
unholy zest, is safe, while the achievement of 
a trifling amount of the coin of the realm by 
means of a friendly contest participated in 
with calmness, good feeling, and honesty, is 
pernicious, reasons falsely and to her ethical 
impairment. It is the spirit, not the letter, 
of the law that embodies the moral point. 





A Tax on Bachelors 

HERE is renewed talk of a tax on bach- 

elors in several highly civilized coun- 
tries. It is worth noting that this is ex- 
clusively a “white man’s burden,” no other 
race, brown, black, or yellow, having any 
such problem. Is it, then, the result of the 
superior enfranchisement of woman? And in 
that case, is it fair to tax the poor bachelor, 
who is really not responsible ¢ 

The great number of bachelor apartments 
constantly being built in New York, for in- 
stance, may be a disquieting symptom to the 
sociologist; but how about the prevalence of 
the bachelor maid, be she typewriter, art stu- 
dent, or journalist? Is man responsible for 
not wanting to support a wife, or is woman 
responsible for wanting to be independent 
and support herself, or is marriage a failure, 
or is it the servant question? So many fac- 
tors seem to complicate this problem, that 
legislators may well hesitate before laying 
all the blame—and the tax—upon the single 
man. 

Perhaps a symposium in one of our great 
journals on “Why am I a Bachelor?” for 
example, might clear up things a little. From 
the universal experience of the race, up to 
this time, man is a marrying animal. It 
takes adverse conditions to make him a bach- 
elor all his life; and surely to tax him for 
yielding to conditions which he does not cre- 
ate is thoroughly unfair. Let the subject be 
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investigated by all means, and let the single 
man be heard in his own defence. 


Children’s Work 

N exposition of children’s work has been 

going on in this city lately which is 
interesting from many points of view. But 
it and all similar exhibits, now so frequent, 
of the work of children, have a somewhat 
mournful significance to the child-lover. 
When one looks at the perfected results ac- 
complished by childish fingers, one sees some- 
how at the same time the other side of the 
picture—a long vista of hours stolen from 
children’s rightful play-time; silent sitting in 
bent attitudes when there should be racing 
and shouting for the strength of limb and 
lung; close application of childish brains 
whose development ought to be so gradual 
that no child eould feel the strain of it! 

The bane of the modern educational sys- 
tem is, again to this child-lover, its relentless 
standard of perfection. The flawless exer- 
cises pinned on the wall in the principal’s 
office are, too many of them, done by fingers 
that should, at the time they were thus occu- 
pied, have been tossing a ball or wielding a 
tennis racket. What crime has a boy of thir- 
teen committed that in this enlightened day 
he should be held to a pressure which is cheat- 
ing him of his birthright of careless happi- 
ness? One of these boys, questioned at random 
recently as to what were his tasks to be pre- 
pared at home for the next day’s school, gave 
a list at which his listener recoiled. Ten 
algebra examples to be worked out and care- 
fully copied in pen and ink; twenty memory 
lines in an advance canto of the “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” with a composition reviewing 
all the cantos had up to that time; a lesson 
of several pages of United States history, 
with a map to be drawn; two or three sen- 
tences in grammar, each to be diagrammed, 
with one or two rules to be memorized and 
read for false syntax—and this the boy 
said was “not one of his hard nights.” In 
‘urther talk with the lad it was found that 
these essays on Scott’s poem. or some other 
literary classic that the grade might be at 
work upon, were demanded every night in ad- 
dition to the other written work of the day. 
Three hours out of schocl, he said, was the 
average time he gave daily to his lessons, to 
which of course five hours’ confinement in the 
class-room must be added. The boy was of 
average brightness, but his work was so far 
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in advance of his mentality that one could 
smile if it were not a matter of heartache. A 
boy of thirteen writing dissertations on the 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel”! This is not a 
question of capacity, but of maturity. 

It is these ill-advised tasks laid upon chil- 
dren that turn out from the public schools 
letter-perfect know-nothings whose glibness is 
the veriest shadow of the substance and who 
have no general intelligence of the subjects 
they have studied. 

There is an education that leads out, in- 
stead of crams in, but it hardly appears that 
the present school system develops it. 


A Needed Caution 

OME of the gentlemen who make it a 
business at Washington to collect statis- 
ties for the country at large have compiled 
a really appalling list of our native poisonous 
plants. It will be a revelation to any one 
who writes to the Department of Agriculture 
for this list to find that a large proportion of 
our familiar blooming and foliage plants are 
harmful if taken into the human system. 
Many are so deadly that a very little nibble 
of them would be fatal. That exquisite bloom, 
the lily-of-the-valley, is a rank poison if only 
a trifling bit of the petals or leaves is 
chewed. Others in the catalogue are as fa- 
miliar and as unsuspected by the average 
person as that flower. Some of the plants, 
too, are so noxious that the milk from cows 
who have eaten them produces a serious intes- 
tinal trouble, particularly in young children. 
To this cause may be set down, according to 
those who should know, many cases of other- 
wise untraceable illness; there would be many 
more except that animals seem gifted with 
the instinct, usually, to avoid that which will 
be injurious to them. One common plant 
growing wild in the woods bears a poison of 
such strength that some guinea-pigs, fed with 
the cooked meal of a chicken that had eaten of 
the plant, died from the effects of their meal. 
Obviously the matter is one upon which 
more extended popular knowledge is advis- 
able. Since we cannot all be botanists to the 
point of detection of harmful plants, wisdom 
dictates that no unknown plant should be 
tasted, or even too closely inhaled. This does 
not mean that we may not enjoy the glory of 
the woods and fields without fear. All that is 
needed, except in the cases of poisonous su- 
machs, is that plants should not be nibbled 
and eaten, a practice common to field strollers. 
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PROVIDENTIAL 


“You were talking,” said 
the sympathetic man to the 
veteran motorman, “of the 
ear getting beyond your con- 
trol, and rushing down a 
steep grade with terrific ra- 
pidity. I cannot understand 
how you escaped with your 
life.” 

“Ah, sir, the escape was 
providential,” replied the 
motorman. “Just as the car 
was about to jump the track 
and hurl us over a high pre- 
cipice, a gang of laborers 
unconsciously got in the way 
and brought us to an easy 
stop.” 





“ ARE YOU AWARE,” SAID THE MONKEY TO THE ELEPHANT, 
“ THAT IT IS VERY IMPOLITE TO PUT YOUR NOSE IN THE DISH?” 


THE PATIENT’S CONDITION 
Knicker. “Jones is very low, but he is still 
holding his own.” 
Bocker. “He has to; there are three physi- 
cians with him night and day.” 





A CONSCIENTIOUS MAN 


The stern New England father was about to 
turn his beautiful daughter out of his home into 
the cold, cruel world. 

“IT cannot,” he muttered, peering through the 
window-pane; “there ain’t no driving snow- 
storm.” 

With a sigh, he consulted the almanac to see THE STAGE CHILD. “ Yes, str, I'M PLAYIN” 
when snow might be expected, for, though rural, ‘Lirrte Eva’ THIS SEASON, BUT NEXT YEAR I’M 
he wished to do things properly. GOING TO TACKLE ‘ CAMILLE.’ ” 
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HE. “ HAVE NOT ALL MY ACTIONS SHOWN YOU THAT I LOVE you?” 
SHE. “I’m sure I pon’?r KNOW. PAPA SAYS YOU ARE NOT ANSWERABLE FOR YOUR ACTIONS.” 


IN CHICAGO SAFE 
“I suppose the centre of population of Chi- Marte. “ What do you do when the Count fails 
cago is moving all the time?” to make you understand him?” 
“Oh yes, but it’s still in Illinois!” Mertie. “Oh, I blush.” 





Jue Rewer 





DR. BUG. “IF YOU WILL BE SEATED ON THE MRS. WORM. “ WE WILL TAKE THIS HOUSR, 
BULB, MADAM, I WILL TAKE YOUR TEMPERATURE. MY DEAR; IT HAS SUCH A LOVELY FENCE AROUND 
Aa! VERY HIGH; YOU ARE A VERY SICK BUG.” IT; AND SEE THE CONSERVATORY ON THE ROOF.” 
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Nits ile ns = | THE PENALTY OF FAME 


| : “I wish those aphorisms of 

: mine were not so blamed cele- 
brated,” remarked the great 
Greek philosopher. 

“How is that?” asked his 
brother sage. 

“Why, if they weren’t,; I 
might work some of them reff 
again in slightly different 
form. Everything counts whén 
a man is working at so much 
an aphorism.” 

Breathing a gentle sigh, he 
continued to grapple with the 
mysteries of the universe. 








OCCUPIED THEIR TIME 





“It is shameful the way the 
allies have treated the Chi- 


nese!” 
MARY JANE. “ You WOULDN’T SEE YOURSELF HURTING ME— “Yes, but perhaps it has 
WOULD you?” kept them from quarrelling 
OLD BURGESS. “INpbEED, No! -_I SHUT MY EYES FIRST!” with each other.” 


HIS VOICELESS GRIEF 





Triuets. “ Tyrder looked very sad when he 
heard that telephoning across the ocean is pos- 
sible.” 

CrusTHAM. “I suppose he did, poor fellow. It 
will be an unhappy day for him when he cannot 
get beyond the reach of his wife’s voice.” 





ALL THAT IS NECESSARY 
“TI think education might put an end to war.” 
“ How ?” 
“Well, if the weaker parties were educated to 


see that it is better to give in than to get 
whipped.” 





nprtteeng 
—— : 





‘ ee Let 


“ Do YOU LIVE WITHIN YOUR INCOME?” 
“ No—I LIVE WITHOUT ONE.” 





EXPLAINED 


Hopkinson. “Splitter’s automobile is some- 
thing of a novelty, is it not? It seems to be 
made in two separate parts.” 

ALICE. “ Wuy, Grorce, How DE po! = I’p REc- Perter. “Oh, you must have seen it since he 
OGNIZE YOU ANYWHERE.” divided it with a lamp-post.” 


Pres 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns svoner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar's 
correspondence is tov large tu permit an earlier reply. Questions on Good Furm topics cannot be answered by mail. 


ILtrnois.—A_ reception given on the Ist of 
May could certainly be a May Day entertain- 
ment, but I am a little at a loss to tell you how 
to particularly distinguish the reception, as May 
Day is a date devoted to such entertainments as 
May-pole dances and children’s May Day enter- 
tainments with a Queen of the May. None of 
these features would be possible for a formal re- 
ception such as you propose to give, but there is 
one May Day peculiarity that you might carry 
out. You know the pretty New England custom 
—and perhaps it is the custom in other parts of 
the country too—of leaving on the door-knobs 
little May baskets filled with flowers. The people 
who leave the baskets—usually children—tie 
them on to the knobs and then run away after 
ringing the bell; it is not supposed to be known 
who sends them. The baskets are filled with 
flowers and usually contain some presents at the 
bottom and perhaps some fruit. Why do you 
not have small May baskets for favors at the 
reception, giving one to each guest? It would 
be a pretty idea and if you get little baskets and 
fill them with inexpensive flowers, tying them 
with ribbons, they will not be extravagant. Your 
plan of entertaining is unusual. To give a three- 
hour reception, asking a certain number of guests 
for each hour, may result in rather a confused 
entertainment. How can you be certain that the 
guests will leave at exactly the time speci- 
fied? But if you have already made your 
plans you probably know better than I how 
to carry them out. Yes, you could have a 
plate engraved for the invitations with the three 
hostesses’ names on it and have the hour written; 
it should be written under the words At Home, as 
I suppose the invitations will read 


Mrs. Charles White, 
Mrs. Thomas Worthington, 
Mrs. William Brown, 
At Home 
on Thursday, May the first, 
PE ins kas stn 
13 Williams Park. 


Put the hours in the blank left, but I should 
not advise putting May Day on the cards. I 
should certainly advise having the music and 
recitations; there is nothing more enjoyable. 
Of course you might have a May Day performance 
on a stage with girls in pretty costume to dance 
a May dance around a pole, but it would not be an 
appropriate entertainment for such a function. 
What is a little newer than music—an entertain- 
ment much in vogue with New York hostesses 
this year—is musical recitation where some one 
who is a good elocutionist recites to low music. 


If you could choose some May Day recitations— 
look them up in books of selected poetry—they 
would be appropriate. You might have girls 
dressed as flowers to dispense the refreshments 
and have the tables profusely decorated with 
flowers. If you will pardon me for making a 
suggestion I should advise you to word the cards 
of invitation as I have quoted with the hours 
engraved, and to send them to all the guests you 
intend to invite and not invite them in relays. 
Unless you are very limited as to room this would 
be the better and more conventional plan. It 
is improbable that all will come at the same 
hour if you put “ from four until seven o’clock ” 
on the cards. But this may not seem wise to 
you, knowing the circumstances better than I. 


Mrs. Cuas. B.—After a widow leaves off her 
heavy widow’s veil she wears mourning usually 
fer a year or longer, and as long as she wears 
mourning she uses black-bordered cards. The 
width of the black border on the cards denotes 
the degree of mourning that a widow wears; with 
first mourning when she uses a long crépe veil 
the border is wide; it is narrowed as time goes 
on and her black changes from crépe to lighter 
mourning, but she should not leave off the black 
border entirely until she begins to wear colors. 


T. H. 8.—The present fashion in engraving for 
a widow’s visiting cards is her late husband’s 
full name in the middle, with the address in the 
lower right corner and the days, if she has them, 
in the lower left corner. The cards read, 


Mrs. Charles Augustus White. 
Thursdays. 12 Montague Terrace. 


Some widows prefer to use their own names 
and one often sees the form Mrs. Mary Stuart 
White on a widow’s cards, but it is not con- 
sidered as good form as the other. 

Just now it is a fad, and a very good one, for 
a child to learn to play on the violin. Next to 
the piano it is the instrument most taught to 
children, and I should certainly advise violin 
instruction for any child if one ean afford it. In 
New York there are several children’s orchestra: 
where little girls and boys of seven and eight 
aad older are drilled in piano, violin, and other 
instruments. I have just lately been consulting 
the leader of one of these in regard to having 
my little girl of seven join, and he tells me that 
he finds the children who learn to play on the 
violin are apt to become much more thorough 
musicians and have a better appreciation of 
harmony and music in general than the children 
who are taught to play the piano; it teaches 
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them, besides, grace of movement and how to 
hold themselves. 


PerPLexep MoTHer.—Your problem is one that 
almost every mother of daughters has to face 
sooner or later. I will tell you how a friend of 
mine has adjusted things to try to make her 
sixteen-year-old girl prudent and careful in money 
matters, thoughtful of clothes and of her belong- 
ings generally. This young maiden’s parents 
happen to be well enough endowed with this 
world’s goods to have always been generous, per- 
haps to a fault, with their daughter. The father 
had the idea that to give her too early a realiza- 
tion of what money was would be wrong; it 
would make her puf too much importance on 
cents and dollars, so she hardly knew what it 
meant to have money or spend it. Suddenly the 
mother woke to the fact that the girl was almost 
wickedly extravagant in small matters and was 
really on the way to become a burden to the 
man she married and likely to reproach her 
parents in the future for their thoughtless in- 
dulgence. She thought over the matter carefully 
and finally resolved to give the girl an allowance, 
her own bank account, and to make her have the 
entire responsibility of what she spent. Jt seemed 
a hazardous experiment but it worked famously. 
Of course the girl had many bitter lessons and 
she had many a blow to her pride, but she was 
too thoroughly conscientious not to bear the 
burden of her own mistakes. She had to pay for 
everything she bought, all her pleasures and pres- 
ents. To her at first the allowance seemed very 
large, but she soon found how fast money went 
and how she had to plan to make both ends meet. 
This responsibility changed the girl’s whole char- 
acter; it made her careful about other things 
besides money; it taught her how to take re- 
sponsibility and it did more for her than all the 
scolding and talking of years would have done. 
My advice to you would be to go and do likewise. 
Figure out carefully just how much you spend 
a year on your daughter’s dress and personal ex- 
penses. Give her this amount, dividing it into 
monthly or quarterly payments as you think best. 
Make her responsible. Help her, of course, but 
not too much, and see how it works! It seems a 
risk and I know you may feel it is too much re- 
sponsibility to put upon her. Perhaps you will 
think it may make her too independent, but I am 
very certain that by-and-by you will not regret 
having taken my advice. I wish that I could 
know if the experiment succeeds. 


ConsTaANT Reaper.—Yes, marriages do take 
place in Lent, but it is unusual to have a large 
wedding then, and among very conservative Epis- 
copalians even a small wedding is not con- 
sidered in the best of taste. But if it is the 
most convenient time to have a small home wed- 
ding celebrated, it would probably not be se- 
verely criticised, and it would not be improper, 
even if unconventional. The simplest and 
form for a home wedding is the Episcopal ser- 
vice. I have been to weddings which were solemn 
and sweet where no one was present but the 
bride’s and groom’s immediate families and the 
minister; the couple walked into the room to- 
gether, without any ceremony, and were quietly 
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married, leaving afterwards almost immediately 
ou their wedding journey. There are many home 
weddings, with only the members of the two fam- 
ilies present, where, after the ceremony, all sit 
down to an informal “ breakfast.” A wedding 
may be as quiet as one wants, and as few in- 
vited as thought advisable. The best hour for 
such a ceremony is in the morning at eleven or 
twelve o'clock. Certainly, if a wedding takes 
lace soon after the death of a parent of the 
ride or groom, it should be very quiet—only the 
families being invited. It would be perfectly 
proper for the wedding to be celebrated at the 
bride’s brother’s or sister’s house. The best per- 
son always to give the bride away is her father; 
if he is not living her oldest brother should give 
her away, or her nearest male relative. 


F. D.—Unless there is some very good reason 
why a married woman should retain al} her 
maiden names, when she has a middie name 
she usually drops one; it is a matter of individ- 
ual preference which one. A girl whose name 
is Mary Stuart Brown may keep the Stuart or 
the Brown, but it would be unusual for her 
to sign herself after she is married as Mary 
Stuart Brown Smith, and it is not good form 
to use initials in a signature. It would not 
be “the thing” for her to write as a signature 
Mary 8S. B. Smith; it would be better for: her to 
drop one name and sign herself either Mary 
Brown Smith or Mary Stuart Smith. As I 
said, she may retain whichever name she pre- 
fers. It is becoming more and more the custom 
to give a girl only one name, so that she may 
keep her father’s name if she marries. 


An OLp Susscriser.—I am so sorry that your 
question sent so long ago has not been answered 
before; there must have been some mistake, and 
I will hurry this, hoping that it may get to 
you in time to be of service. The least expen- 
sive way of sending invitations for an evening 
reception would be to write the invitations on 
small-sized sheets of note-paper. I think this 
would be better than to use the cards of the 
host and hostess, writing the day and hours on 
them. It was only a tes or two ago that I 
received the following invitation from New York 
people who are very much “up” in what is good 
form, so I feel that I can sanction it: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Loomis 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. ’*3 company 
on Friday evening, March the twenty-second, 
from eight until eleven o’cloc 
; informally to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Loomis, Jr. 
13 East Street. 
Monday, March the fourth. 





This was written neatly, not engraved. You 
say your reception will be informal, so engraved 
invitations would not really be correct. ‘You 
might use the cards, but this form would be bet- 
ter, and it is what I should by all means advise 
you to use. If you do not give your reception 
in honor of any one, omit all of the above after 
* informally,” leaving in the address and date. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD, FORM 


ATtaLoss.—I have pondered over the problem 
of “thinking up” ideas for an Easter party for 
young people under twenty, where dancing must 
not be a feature, and where no progressive game 
shall be played, and where the company need 
“mixing up.” Why do you not have the most 
appropriate of all Easter diversions—a hunt of 
some kind? This, it seems to me, will meet all 
your requirements—at any rate, to begin the even- 
ing and start things going. In New York and 
hereabouts people of every age indulge in these 
Easter hunts, so do not fear that it will be too 
juvenile; if I am not mistaken, the members of 
your party will enjoy it immensely. When your 
guests arrive, let them find in the dressing-room 
small envelopes bearing their names. Inside of 
the envelopes should be cards with the half of 
some quotation written on them, and each with 
a little bow of ribbon tied to the corner. The 
half of the quotation is to show who will be 
partners for supper, as the boy and girl who find 
on comparing cards that the quotation is com- 
plete, are mated for the refreshments. The color 
of the ribbon bow shows the color, which, is to be 
theirs for the hunt. If you think best do not put 
the names on the envelopes, but let it be° left 
to chance who are partners. The hunt may be 
for peanuts or china eggs. The eggs may be hired 
from a confectioner’s for the purpose, but the 
peanut hunt is more fun. Each nut should be 
wrapped: in tissue-paper, and all hidden over the 
house. The searchers are to take only the color 
which belongs to them, and not to tell when they 
find nuts wrapped in a different colored paper. 
After an hour’s or half an hour’s hunt all should 
be summoned, and the prizes distributed. There 
should be a prize for the one who has found the 
most, and a consolation prize for the one with 
the fewest. 

Good prizes would be.an Easter hare filled 
with candy, a growing Easter lily, and a good 

hotograph of some subject appropriate to 
faster. If you prefer, you need not give 
each one an. individual color, but let all take 
all the nuts they find, and at the end have 
prizes besides those mentioned, for the finders of 
the most blue, the most yellow, etc. After 
the hunt have some games. Here is a new and 
original game where the girls and boys sit in a 
row or in a cirele: 

It begins by some one whispering to the per- 
son next the name of a girl or boy present, and 
the one on the other side whispering a comment 
or a quotation. The one who has received the 
name and remarks puts them together, repeat- 
ing them, and the result is-apt to cause much 
amusement. For instance, one whispers, so as not 
to be heard, of course, the name of a girl, and 
the one on the other side says,“ to love her is a 
liberal education.” It goes on to the next; a name 
and a comment are given in the same way—a boy’s 
name, perhaps, and the comment might be, “ he 
was the very pink of courtesy.” I must warn 
you that this game requires “ brains,” and the 
players have to think quickly, but it is very 
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amusing. Of course the person who gives the 
comment does not know whose name is mentioned. 
After a few games of this sort (refer to answer 
to Le Baron, Bazar No. 6, for others) have sup- 
per. For table decorations, get . Easter lilies 
and have pretty Easter conceits, like the ices in 
the shape of eggs; little hares and chicks made 
of chocolate and colored candies. Give for favors 
little chickens filled with candy or benbonniéres 
in the shape of eggs, or manufacture a mammoth 
Easter egg of card-board, cover it with paper 
lilies, and have strings for the guests to pull (it 
should be suspended from the chandelier over the 
table), bringing down when they do so a paper 
flower with some trifle attached to it. After 
supper play such. games as dumb crambo, the 
amusing game where half the company choose 
a word and give to the other half who are “ out” 
a word rhyming with it; the half who are out 
act every word they can think of that rhymes 
until they find the right one, those who have 
given the word having to guess what they are 
acting: for instance, they may choose tle word 
“may” and give as a rhyme “say”; the others 
act “ day,” “ lay,” “ray,” “fay,” ete. This is al- 
ways a good and “taking” game. 


FraNces.—The only spoons on a.table set for 
dinner are the soup and dessert spoons. Tea- 
spoons should never be on a dinner table, for 
it is very bad form to eat anything with a spoon 
exeept the soup and the dessert—and the last 
should, whenever it is possible, be taken with a 
dessert-fork. You mention eating corn with a 
spoon. I know that some well-bred people do 
eat vegetables with a spoon, but it is not good 
form, Use a fork even for creamy mixtures. 
The soup-spoon is placed by the knives at. the 
right of the cover. The dessert-spoon is. put at 
the head of the cover, across, with a- dessert- 
fork if both are put on the table, but: the better 
way is to have the dessert spoon or fork, or both, 
when necessary, put at the covers just before 
dessert is passed after the table has been cleared. 
The utensils are  § to become disarranged dur- 
ing the progress of the meal, and the table will 
look “ mussy.” if they are there from the begin- 
ning. Teaspoons at breakfast or supper may be 
in a teaspoon-holder, which stands at the head 
of the table with the teapot and cups and saucers, 
but the more general way is to have the teaspoons 
put on the saucers of the cups. If teaspoons are 
to be used at supper or breakfast they may be 
placed by the knives at the rignt of the covers, 
or, for dessert, at the head of the covers across. 
The spoons used for after-dinner coffée should 
be on the saucers of the coffee-cu For oranges, 
or for any course which comes in the middle of 
a meal, the spoons shou!4 be on the saucer with 
the fruit, or on the plate which holds the cup. 
You will find, in a handy little book published 
by Harper & Brothers, called The Eapert Wait- 
ress, good directions and rules for setting the 
table and everything pertaining to the service 
of a meal. . 
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Dressmaking Made Easy. 


_ SPOOL 
If you use : SEWING 
SILK 


Corticelli Silk is too strong to break, is evenly twisted, has no knots, no kinks, no short 
measure. Its use for hand or machine sewing brings delight instead of despair. Cheap sick 
is dear at any price. If your dealer does not keep Corticelli go to some other store, Jt 
will pay you todo so. Send for our ‘Spring and Summer Costume Booklet.’”’ Just out. 
New styles. Profusely illustrated. Free for a postal. 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 19 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 
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For your summer frocks, the most stylish and 
serviceable materials are Lorraine Swiss Novelties, 
Thread-lace Tissues, St. Gall Tissues, Satin-striped 
Tissues, Zephyr Ginghams, and Chambrays. 

Make it a point to see these dainty lawns and 
cotton-and-silk dress goods at the stores: 


Lorraine 


Embroidered Pineapples 
Egyptian Tissues 
Tsatlee Silks 


Full-page illustrations and descriptions of eight 
bewitching Lorraine costumes expressly designed 
by REDFERN dre contained in our “BOOK 
OF DRESS,” mailed free on request. 

The Lorraine Manufacturing Com- 

pany were awarded the GRAND 

PRIX at the Paris Exposition. 


A fine line of Lorraine dress goods will be 
shown at the Pan-American Exposition. 


Lorraine Manufacturing Company 
Makers of Cotten and Worsted Dress Goods and Flannels 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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BAZAR 


ANSWERS. TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 


SUPERINTENDENT New Yor«x Bastes’ Hospirat 


Q. I have to express my deep gratitude to you 
for all I have gained through your Bazar articles, 
and wish to ask you in what way you would 
make the change to other than fluid food. My 
boy will be twelve months old April 17, has four 
teeth, the fifth and sixth being almost through ; 
he has good habits of sleep, ete., and has always 
been fed on a prepared food which has seemed 
to agree with him very well. He takes nine 
ounces at a feedi at 6 am., 10 am., 2, 6, 
and 10 p.m. In beginning at twelve months (as 
you advise) to add broths and light cereals, such 
as farina, would your plan be to first give one 
meal a day other than the milk, and if so, in what 
quantity would you advise it given? Also at 
what, times would you give his bottle, and would 
the ce periods be the same?—J/. 8. D. 

A. I will try to give you a general schedule 
which you can follow. Give baby five meals 
each day, as at present; make the intervals of 
feeding also the same, but if more convenient 
for you, begin at 7 a.m. and end at 11 P.m.; 
6 a.M. might be too early to conveniently have’ 
the cereal ready. First meal, a bottle containing 


.| nine ounces of his usual food (if you still wish 


to continue this preparation), and two ounces of 
thick gruel of farina, wheat, oatmeal, or barley, 
in which is a pinch of salt and a little granulated 
sugar. Second meal, same as first, giving a dif- 
ferent cereal from what was given at the first 
meal. Third meal, beef juice two to four ounces 
three times a week; eggs, soft-boiled or poached, 
twice a week; chicken or mutton broth, four to 
six ounces, twice a week; and a bottle containing 
four ounces of his regular food. Fourth meal, 
bottle of his food and two ounces of a cereal. 
Fifth meal, bottle of food. Of course you under- 
stand that the articles mentioned in third meal 
are to be given different days in the week, for 
sake of a variety. Baby may also have a little 
zwieback with second and fourth meal. It will 
take a week or ten days before baby gets all in 
this schedule. Begin with the gruel once each 
day, then gruel and broth, gruel twice and broth 
once, gruel twice and egg once, and so on, gradu- 
ally adding the various articles mentioned, and 
cutting down his ordinary food a little at a time. 
I think it would be better if you now substituted 
cow's milk—perhaps modified a little—for the 
prepared food you have given, but do not make 
too great a change at once. Your baby ought soon 
to be taught to drink from a mug and give up 


| his bottle. 


| pounds, and seems quite well. 


‘her a full tub-bath every day. 


@. My baby is six months old, weighs sixteen 
I have been 
advised to give her a tub-bath only once each 
week. Do you think that is often enough, or 
should she have one every day?—H. NV. 

A. Unless the baby has a steady subnormal 
temperature, and becomes very blue after her 
bath, I should advise you by all means to give 
This is not 
only necessary for cleanliness, but also is essen- 
tial for the circulation. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


ta Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern 
required in ordering by mail. 
For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise speci Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 
375- Under-bodice, for Shirt Waists. [llustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
374. Guimpe Frock (Girl’s). [llustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 
373. Woman’s Linen Costume. [I\lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 
372. Child’s Gingham Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 
Chambray Gewn for Women. _[ilustrated in 
Har s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 
370. Child’s Sailor Costume. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 
369. Tucked Shirt Waist (Women). Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
368. Young Matron’s Gown. [llustratedin Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

367. Tucked Elbow Sleeve. Illustrated in Harjer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents. 

366. Pancy Bishop Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents. 


37!. 





365. New Bishop Sleéve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents. 
364. Woman's Princess Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Price, socents. 
363. 1901 Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harper's 
Batar No. 6, Vol. 34. _ Price, 25 cents. 
362. New Handkerchief Frock (Child’s). 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. 
35 cents. 
361. Woman’s Visiti Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34. 
360. Child’s > pate. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
359. a9 Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Har- 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. - Price, 25 cents. 
358. conde Gingham Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 
357- Pancy Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
356. —  Petneegee Prock. [Illustrated in Har- 
Basar No. 2, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 
355. Women’ s Spring Walk Costume. [llus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 2, Val. 34. Price, 


Tilus- 
Price, 


Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cents. 


50 cents. 
352. Silk Petticoat. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cents. 


351. Model Waist Lining. 
Bazar No. 51, Vol. 33. 
N. ~~ <oe Jettese may be obtained of any costume Ilns- 
rated in HARPER'S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
= $2 50 per costume for children. 

Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 
Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 370 
to 377 inclusive, on pages 919, 920, and 921. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 25 cents. 
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THOMSON’S 


“Glove-Fitting” 
CORSETS 


Challenge comparison and com- 
petition. f you have not worn 
them you do not know _ true corset 
comfort combined with style. Our 
* Militant” is the acme of straight- 
Sront corsets. You may discover 
the secret if you 

















Turn them. over and see how 
they’re made. 
seam run around the 
body. 


All 


For sale by every good dealer in the country. When 

| ou ask for them, see that you get them —or try a 

tter store. Our handsome new catalogue mailed 
FREE on request. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
345 Broadway, New York. 











Not 
Cheapest Best 


Upheld by Mother and Child 


Absolutely superior to any Safety Pin on the market in quality 
of material and perfection of manufacture. 
Guard cloth catching in coil. 
Almost automatic ; works both sides. A comfort for pin- 
ning skirt at the back. 
in nine sizes, oo 5 inch to 4% inches. 
Finished in Nickel, Black, Geld and Silver. Send six 
cents in stamps for a dozen CLINTON PINS, 
asvorted sizes, They will demonstrate their superiority. 


OAKVILLE CO. Waterbury, Conn. 
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“MOTHERS” 
wi 
“MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP” 


to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 





* ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 


SupeRInTenpent New York Basies’ HosprTact 


Q. Will you kindly tell me through the Bazar 
if there is any valid objection to go-carts for 
babies? My baby is three months old. Your 
articles are-so helpful to me that I feel very 
grateful to you.—N., 8. 

A. For a very young baby I prefer a car- 
riage, but, as 1 suppose. you know, there are 
many varieties of go-carts. The reclining kind 
in which a little baby may lie down is quite 
as good as a carriage. To see a tiny baby who 
cannot yet hold up its head, propped up in 
an upright go-cart is really painful. If you 
use a go-cart be very careful to have the baby’s 
legs wrapped up warmly enough. Take a large 
blanket, place it in’the cart, then let baby lie 
or sit on this, and fold up the long end of the 
blanket, pinning it seturely at the sides and end. 
If you take proper precautions against cold I do 
not think any serious objection to go-carts in 
general can be found. 


Q. My baby is almost a year old, and has 
several teeth, and is cutting more. One of his 
little teeth is becoming dark. I have been 
advised to try several remedies, but should like 
so much to know what you would do under the 
circumstances. Do you think prepared chalk 
would remove the stain, or do you think it 
is caused by a disordered stomach?—A Sioux 
Falls Mother. 

A. The primary cause is probably indigestion 
of some kind. Give the baby one ounce of lime- 
water to every twenty ounces of food. If you 
are giving him milk, or milk and a gruel, put the 
lime-water right into this. Let him have half 
of a soft-boiled egg once or twice each week. 
Prepared chalk, rubbed on the tooth, very likely 
will remove the stain. 


Q. I am always greatly interested in your an- 
swers to mothers, and have received many valu- 
able suggestions from them, so am going to 
take the liberty of asking your advice in regard 
to my baby girl of ten months. I have been 
obliged to bring her up on the bottle—a prepa- 
ration of milk, cream, and barley-water—and al- 
though it seems to agree with her, still she 
grows very slowly, and is very small for her 
age. What would you advise in the way of food, 
and could she not have something more substan- 
tial than milk? Her color is good, and she 
sleeps fairly well, but every one speaks of how 
small she is. Please advise me what to do, as I 
have great faith in your advice.—Helen. 

A. As long as the baby is well I do not think 
you need worry about her small size. Some babies 
have a small frame, and it is natural for them 
to be rather tiny. The preparation on which 
you are now feeding her ought to be a very 
good one, but you may also give her one table- 
spoonful of beef juice each day, then a little later 
give her two, etc., until by the time she is twelve 
months old she has five or six table-spoonfuls 
a day. Farina gruel is excellent for babies of 
her age; it should be cooked at least half an 
hour; oatmeal jelly or gruel is also good. Give 
her these very gradually. 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS | 


G. G.—You can use the black lace shawl as the 
front and sides of a black lace dress, having an 
under-skirt on which are sewed lace flounces of | 
pleated chiffon or net. The waist can be of | 
net with lace sleeves, and I think you will be 
pleased with the result. 


MADELINETTE.—I should advise your wearing 
your gown without changing it at all, except to 
take off the black velvet ribbon. The fashions | 
of last year are perfectly possible this season, 
and it would certainly seem foolish to change 
a gown that is in good shape. 


Op Focre.—The best style of dress for your 
little girl should be either the pattern with the 
yoke and waist all in one, or made with a re- 
movable guimpe, a gathered skirt with a deep 
hem made either plain or trimmed with bands 
of embroidery. In Bazar No. 3, Vol. XXXIV., 
and Bazar No. 6, same volume, will be found 
some pretty models which I think you might 
find useful to copy. 


C. A.—You would much better have an entire 
gown of the batiste, for it is very fashionable 
this season, and the sample you enclose is so 
attractive. Insertion and lace of the color of 
the sample are considered very smart with light 
muslins of almost any of the prevailing colors, 
so if you prefer to use the muslin instead of the 
batiste you will still be in style. 


~ A Very Ovp Susscriper.—You should choose 
a coat and skirt of serge or oxford suiting for 
your travelling dress, and a summer silk made 
prettily, but not in too elaborate a fashion. If 
you have a long’ coat you would do well to take 
that. If not, use your golf cape. You can in- 
clude a second silk gown or a nuns’ veiling, but 
I think you could be perfectly comfortable with 
three gowns. If you already have a cloth suit, 
take that for your hard-wear gown on the steam- 
er, and have it made short enough to clear the 
ground. There are a number of people who take 
only a steamer-trunk and find it quite sufficient. | 
On the whole, it is best to carry as few clothes | 
as possible. 


Victor Suarp.—Are you sure it is a wise step 
to remodel a gown that is still fashionable? From | 
your description and the drawing you send, I 
do not think you can do anything with it if 
you take it apart, but then I am never in favor 
of ripping up and making over a gown which 
fits and is in good order, unless it is hopelessly 
out of date, which certainly yours is not. 


Marcaret.—You would better buy a peau de | 
soie or taffeta coat if you do not care for another | 
black cloth. If you wish to wear white you | 
should wear all white—nothing trimmed with 
black. All black or all white is mourning, but 
not black and white. Black lawn or black pon- 
gee makes good summer petticoats. Chiffon is 
better than crépe for a tie, but you can wear 
black taffeta stocks, and they will look much 
better than anything else. 





Purity. 


Nothing is so attractive, so suggestive 
of purity of mind and body, as a clear, 


velvety complexion. It is an indica- 
tion of right living and a proper care 
for personal appearances. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


used in connection with Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream, purifies the skin, free- 


‘ing the pores from dirt, decayed 
_ tissue and other impurities, and leaves 


the skin with the glow of health, 
smooth, firm and white. Sold by 
dealers everywhere, 25c each. 


§ ci al Our booklet, telling how to improve one’s looks, 
pe will be sent free, or together with a aample cake 
Offer of soup and tube of cream for 5c (stamps or 

*  eoin) to pay postage Address Dept. H 


ANDREW JERGENS & CO., Sole Agents, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Stern Brothers 


take orders for copies or modifica- 
tions suited to individual require- 
ments 

Plain and Fancy Cloth Suits, 
Linen and Mercerized Duck, 
Mohair and Taffeta Silk 


Traveling Ulsters and Golf Suits 
made to measure 


At Very Moderate Prices 
West Twenty-third St., N. Y. 











For sale by all lead- 
ing jobbers and re- 
tailers. 


T9 & 81 Worth &., N. ¥. 
RARER RAR ARE RARE AE ERE RRR 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 2°\Siftrromouy ai 


all mail orders for any article desired, free of charge to the 
rchaser. Prompt attention given to orders for S al Sales. 

Satisfaction ranteed. References, when required. 

Miss G. CATE, 22 East 16th § New York City 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


A. H. P.—It is always a good plan to have 
a silk foundation if you can, but it is not 
necessary. You should use white foundation for 
your material, and I think you will find page 
717, Bazar No. 11, will help you solve your 
problem. 


Francis.—A mohair or a fancy linen, or a 
duck skirt will be the best for you to wear with 
your cotton shirt-waist. Have a black lace and 
chiffon waist made to wear with your peau de 
soie skirt, or, if you do not wish to wear black, 
have a white lace. 


Leonora B.—On page 717, Bazar No. 11, is a 
good model for you to copy in making up your 
black and white muslin. ou can trim it with 
either black or white lace, as you prefer. 


G. A. E.—Your daughter should wear her skirt 
below her shoe-tops now. To her ankles would 
be better, for girls of fifteen wear much longer 
skirts than formerly were fashionable. The 
wash dresses hang better when they are gathered 
at the back instead of pleated, but the box-pleats 
are the best for wool skirts. 


A New Svusscetner.—Do not for a moment 
think of dyeing the dark blue silk for the foun- 
dation. Dyed silk is never satisfactory. You 
would better use a grenadine or veiling over 
it trimmed with pinked ruchings of silk of the 
same color. There are some very good colors in 
the blue veilings and also in the poplin nets 
this year—poplin net is a sort of grenadine. They 
make up uncommonly well. 


M. B. D.—I am sorry not to.be able to give 
you any satisfactory information as to the laun- 
dering of black shirt-waists. They should not 
have too much starch, and should be ironed on 
the wrong side, but it is always uncertain as 
to how they turn out. You would better make 
very sure that your laundress understands her 
work, or else send the shirt-waists to a cleaner. 


Rvurau.—tThe flat gilt buttons now so popular 
would be best; or, if you prefer, brown-toned or 
lacquered metal buttons may be had. Use also 
a gold buckle. If the groom has a dress-suit, it 
would be better for him to wear it, but it is 
not expected that either he or the ushers should 
go to that expense for just one occasion. If 
living in a town or village where social formal- 
ities are few, black coats and waistcoats and 
light trousers will be permissible. 


L. A. M.—You should certainly lay aside your 
deep mourning now. In the summer you can 
wear black mohair—any black or white muslin 
trimmed with point d’esprit, black silk with a 
pin-head of white, but no satin-finished material 
nor any colors. You can wear black and white 
towards the end of the summer, but it is better 
to keep to all black or all white for a year and 
a half. The black dotted muslins are very 
made up, of course, over plain black. ust 
now there are more than the usual number of 
mourning materials to choose from. 
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AN indefinable air of style and exclusive elegance makes the 


PHIPPS & ATCHISON 
Tailored &§ § porting Hats 


so strikingly superior to all otbers. 
"S) On sale only by € &€T QUALiTg inp 
} leading houses in all 6 
principal cities, and ww 
at 


Scotts, 
Limited, 

Sole agents in 

London 













































the Flat-Ended Teeth 


with circular biting ed 
that smooth out wrinkles, 
remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, open 
the pores, and give new 
life to the whole body. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Brushes 


are all made this 
way. It’s the 
, Fight way. Mil- 
lionsin use. Bai- 
ley’s name on every brush. Accept no others. 
Beware of imitations. (Agents wanted.) 


Found at All Dealers, or sent on Receipt of Price. 


Bailey’s Rubber Counsesten Brush, $ .50 
Bailey’s Complexion a See 


10 
Bailey’s Bath and Sham o 08 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Piesh Brush 1.50 
Bailey's Rubber Toilet Brush ( 50 











Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner . . .10 
Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. arses cant i omepraery: 
Boston, Mass er, wring more evenly an tha 
6 ee Ss ————__-— other win Ts mode. The cost is fe by ‘the 








TH E FAIRY BUST FORM saving of clothes and buttons. 


The Patent Improved Guide Board 
A NEW and radical departure 


Gens a04'S great lnene Does away with hand spreading. 


ment on any bust pad here- Our name on every roll. Every wringer has the 


tofore made. Combining the de- rses _ 
sirable feature of daintiness with Ho hoe Guarantee attached. 


the best ideas of a shapely and hy- Sold Everywhere. Millions in Use. 





ae Se, SOG, Coe. Mirth-provoking novelty, “IT’S ALL IN THE RUBBER,” 
It conforms 4 ere motion of free on postal request. Address Dept. s. 

the body, and will k its shape 

oe ee ee a of oe THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY 

stant wear. 99 Chambers St., New York 





Can be worn either with high or 
low busted corset. 
Made of the finest Shirred Mech- 














lin Net, cents. Silk covered, 
pace, Wie cutectgeced with tase Richards Fit-the- Back Chairs 
Ask your dealer for them or send are the only chairs that fit all backs at all times. That support the 
a money order direct to the manu- spine throughout its entire . That completely overcome 
facturers, word exertion in sitting. Only cheirs tht permit ating at 
‘ — XE t the occupant—a 
movable back .natically conform various movements 
WRIGHT Qa co. oS Se Sony, See rest to the loins and the muscle in the lower 
643 CLINTON Sr. @ nervous system. Chairs 5 
Mencuse, i. J. pe hy r omens Comfort én 
B) Patent applied for. RICHARDS PANEL-CHAIR CO. , 250 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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New Suits 
and Skirts for 
Summer 


we you see our 

Catalogue of new 

Suits and Skirts 

your judgment will testi- 

fy that the styles are at- 

tractive and novel—cor- 
rect in cut and pattern. 

Our record for good 
workmanship will es- 
tablish that our gar- 
ments are well made and 
well finished. 

Every garment made 
to order from the style 
and sample that you 
choose. If what we 
make for you does not 
give satisfaction, send it 
back and we will re- 
fund your money. 















Our Catalogue illus- 
trates: 
Tailor - Made Suits, 
$8 up. 


Visiting Costumes, 
lined throughout 
with excellent 
quality taffeta, 
$15 up. 


Rainy-Day Skirts,$5 up. 


New Skirts, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. Wash Dresses, $4 up. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples of the mate- 
rials from which we make our Suits and Skirts; we will 
send them to you free by return mail. They should be 
in the hands ol ecw lady who wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CQO. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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on BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. —Chma Pamting wi'l do it 
and you can easily learn this refining, f work 


j ina 
“h Peoole ey wll dor Boe r handiwork. Itis the coming 
eal Ten. for F unlike, other rena fot Fal 
first work has an intrinsic value a yt 
ticulars. WOMAN'S ACADEMY OF 
Suite? 167 Adams 








ABOUT SANITARY PLUMBING 


BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


ALL the care that can be bestowed upon plumb- 
ing will prove valueless unless the plumbing itself 
is good to begin with. By “good” is not meant. 
luxurious. One may dispense with fine finishing, 
curtained shower, needle spray, and stationary 
foot-tub, to say nothing of such elegances as pool 
baths, silver fittings, and the like. The thing 
upon which no one can afford to economize is 
good piping combined with good trapping. In 
these the best is the only sort fit for use. 

The ordinary layman or laywoman cannot be a 
judge of plumbing, but the money is well ex- 
pended that secures the opinion of an expert 
upon certain items. It is not safe always to take 
the word of the house agent or to be guided by 
the attractive appearance of a porcelain tub and 
the much- vaunted “ open plumbing.” The traps 
and the ventilation are the matters to be consid- 
ered. A mitre flap in a waste-pipe,—a flap that 
is opened by the pressure of the water going 
down and is Gentel to swing back into place by 
it own —— or even closed by a spring,—has 
been proved to be almost useless for excluding 
sewer gas. A mere nothing,—a bit of a match, 
a serap of paper,—will catch the flap open and 
give egress to the gas the contrivance is supposed 
to hold back. Some water traps are excellent, 
but there are many varieties of these and the un- 
informed cannot always be sure that the right 
sort has been put into the plumbing df the 
house in which he is most interested. 

A number of tests are recommended to prove 
the merit of the traps. The ether or the pepper- 
mint test is among the commonest and simplest. 
To make this the chemical is poured down the 
soil-pipe. If the traps-are in order, the pipes 
and joints in perfect repair, there will be no 
odor noticed in the house. Should there be a 
defect in a trap, a break or an opening in a pipe, 
the scent of the chemical will make itself known 
at the weak point. The sulphur test, made per- 
haps more easily in the country than in the city, 
is applied by strewing sulphur upon a pan of 
burning coals placed at the opened juncture where 
the house drain pipe discharges itself into the 
main sewer. The sulphur once ignited inside of 
the drain, the opening is closed with clay or 
otherwise. If there are breaks or defects in the 
plumbing inside of the house the fumes of the 
sulphur will declare themselves at the affected 
points. 

It is not sewer gas alone that is injurious to 
persons residing in the house with ill-trapped 
plumbing. Sickness is sometimes charged to this 
cause, which is due to foul gas generated in 
house drains and internal fittings. 

The best plumbing in the world does not free 
the house mistress from the necessity of keeping 
the pipes clean. Flushing the waste-pipes is ex- 
cellent for this and is better done with hot water 
than with cold. When the closets have separate 
tanks, as is generally agreed to be the wisest plan, 
full flushing of the soil-pipe is not easily achieved, 
but pailfuls of hot water may be poured down 
this pipe. 

At least once a week a cleanser or disinfectant 
should be used. There is an admirable prepara- 
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tion of potash that comes in cans. Dissolved in 
water, according to the directions given on the 
can, it can be thrown into the basins or tubs 
and will cut the grease that forms on the inside 
of the pipes. As the alkali is injurious to the 
polish of wood-work it must be handled carefully. 
As a substitute for potash a strong solution of 
washing-soda can be employed. 

Copperas water is an excellent disinfectant. 
Chloride of lime has been pronounced to be of 
comparatively small value, much to the joy of 
those who dislike its peculiarly unpleasant odor. 
Carbolic acid is commended, but the copperas 
water is preferable in that it has no decided 
smell. 

It is taken for granted that no foreign matter 

will find its way down the waste-pipes except 
by accident. Wads of paper, combings, burnt 
matches, sweepings, and the like must go into 
the fire or the ash-can. With all these precau- 
tions the waste-pipes will sometimes become 
clogged. I knew of a plumber who found eleven 
pearl buttons and a tooth-brush in the waste-pipe 
of a single stationary wash-stand. Yet this was 
in a house where the orders were strict against 
letting anything but water go down the small 
yi pes. 
NT care of plumbing that is observed under 
ordinary circumstances must be intensified in 
contagious illness. For use at such times there 
is probably nothing better than the tablets of 
bichloride of mercury. With these all soiled 
water or waste must be disinfected before it is 
thrown down the pipes. This cannot be insisted 
upon too strongly. Neglect of the precaution 
may be responsible for spreading the disease, 
whose germs are contained in the waste. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


F. D.—I have never yet known a genuine cure 
for freckles. Many children outgrow them entire- 
ly. I should let them alone. Remember, even 
Trilby had freckles, and there never was such a 
heroine! 


A. C.—I must send a word of acknowledgment 
for your kind, appreciative letter. Thank you 
with all my heart. No, I do not think that you 
will find an established Don’t Worry club; I am 
sorry that you have not the time to start one, as 
I suggested, but you can do much with a club 
of one—I am sure you understand my meaning. 
Have you seen a little book called Daily Strength 
for Daily Needs? I am certain that you will 
enjoy it. I should also like you to read Thoughts 
of Marcus Aurelius—nothing is better to take 
up occasionally, or more suggestive and helpful; 
and I hope you have Thomas a Kempis for oc- 
casional reference and help. There are many of 
these books published, but those that have en- 
dured through time and ages, like the last two, 
are the best of all. Do not try to do too much. 
You carry a good deal on your shoulders, and 
I am afraid you are trying to do more than you 
have the strength to accomplish. I am glad that 
you will not take up bridge whist. Seven-handed 
euchre will answer all the purposes of recrea- 
tion. 





Washable 
Linen and Cotton 


Tweed Suitings 


Are reproductions in design of some of 
the most popular wool cheviots, and they 
so closely resemble these woollens as to 
be scarcely distinguishable from them in 
appearance. For summer outing skirts 
and suits they are exceedingly stylish, 
durable, and,satisfactory. 
Width 27 in., from 50 to 65c. 
Crash and Duck Suitings are a specialty at the 


Linen Store; nowhere else are they found in 
such variety. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 








The Notable Novel of the Spring 


Babs 


y 
SARAH GRAND 


Author of “ The Heavenly Twins” 





The love story of a young 
English girl 


Illustrated by A. I. Keller 
$1 50 





HARPER & BROTHERS 








Publishers, Franklin Sq., New York 
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Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... 
Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 


with 


Absolute 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836 


WEBER 
IANO 


The distinguishing 
characteristic of the 
Weber Piano is its 
sympathetic tone. 


























Catalogue sent free on application 


WAREROOMS : 
108 Fifth Avenue, New York 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
181 Tremont Street, Boston 





ON CULINARY TOPICS 


A Susscriser.—For a rich fruit-cake seed and 
chop half a pound of raisins; wash and stem 
half a pound of currants, and cut a quarter of a 
pound of citron into tiny bits. Mix all the fruit 

ther, and dredge it thickly with flour. Cream 
half a byes of butter with half a pound of 
powdered sugar, and stir in the beaten yolks 
of seven eggs and half a pound of flour. Now 
add a heaping teaspoonful each of ground nut- 
meg and cinnamon, and the stiffened whites of the 
eggs alternately with the dredged fruit. Last 
of all, stir in a wine-glassful of brandy. Line 
a deep loaf-tin with greased paper, and pour in 
the batter. Bake for at least two hours in a 
steady oven. 

To make boiled icing, cook together in a sauce- 
pan a pound of granulated sugar and a small cup 
of water, without stirring, for fifteen minutes, 
or until the syrup hangs in a very fine thread 
from the tip of a spoon dipped into it. (If any 
seum rises on the surface of the syrup while 
cooking, remove it carefully, not to agitate the 
liquid.) Take the saucepan from the fire, and 
as the syrup cools beat it to a white cream. When 
it gets too stiff to beat, work it to a paste. Now 
set the saucepan containing this paste in a pan 
of hot water and stir until the icing softens, then 
add a teaspoonful of lemon juice to it and spread 
it on the top of the cake. 


A Constant READER.—Below you will find the 
recipes for the three salad-dressings and for the 
sauce for which you ask: 


FRENCH DRESSING 


Rub the inside of a small bow! with a clove 
of garlic. Put in the bowl a teaspoonful of salt, 
two salt-spoonfuls of pepper, six table-spoonfuls 
of salad oil, and two table-spoonfuls of vinegar. 
Stir well and pour over the salad. 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING 


Have ingredients and utensils very cold. Put 
the yolks of two eggs in a bowl and squeeze upon 
them a teaspoonful of lemon juice. ith a sil- 
ver fork stir with a rotary motion, and as soon 
as the lemon juice is blended with the yolks begin 
to pour in salad oil—a teaspoonful at a time at 
first—then, as the dressing thickens, in larger 
quantities. When a cup and a half of oil has 
been used, add two table-spoonfuls of vinegar, a 
teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of French mustard, and a heaping salt-spoonful 
of paprica. This will thin the dressing a little. 
Now stir in gradually half a cupful more of the 
oil, and set the mayonnaise on the ice until 
wanted. 


BEARNAISE SAUCE 


Beat the yolks of four eggs light and turn them 
into a double-boiler, having boiling water in the 
outer vessel. Set on the range and beat into 
the yolks—a few — at a time—four table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil and two table-spoonfuls 
of boiling water. If the oil and water have been 
added very slowly, the sauce will be smooth and 
like thick cream. Remove from the range and 
beat in salt and paprica to taste, and a table- 
spoonful of vinegar. 
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fi YOU will be SORRY when SICKNESS FR ATT EWS 
Spot ‘‘Good Samaritan’ 


Tad HOT WATER BOTTLE “ 


S Bites only Hot Water Bottle which fits 

every part of the body, stays without 
holding, and soothes instead of irritat- 
in Its HOLLOW DISK 
SHAPE and thin model make it 
pillow-like and comfortable to lie upon. 


For Neuralgia, Toothache or 
Earache the hollow permits a heating or steaming of the parts 
by placing in the disk a sponge or cloth wet with spirits. 


By buttoning the two ends together, see what a 
perfect heater it makes for the feet, what a 
perfect form for throat troubles or stand 
next to the body. It is the most comforting and 
oe Hot Water Bottle ever made, No 
= ousehold should be without them. 


Endorsed by Physicians and Hospitals. Every bottle guaranteed. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. Mailed on receipt of price and 10 cts. for postage. 
c. J. BAILEY @ CO., 22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. j 


BE BEAUTIFUL 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Tolke’s Medicated Vapor Treatment tor the skin and 
complexion. positively and permanently removes wrinkles - 
— moth-patches, liver spots. free jes, 
urn, tan, oily or greasy skin, or blemishes of any 
hind. I cure you to stay cured Your duty to yourself is to ~q~4 
beautiful. The skin should have the same scientific attention, 
that « physician would give to the body if you were sick. Do 
not be wed by so-called curative lotions and soaps. I 
want my treatment used by every woman. I want to cure you 
first and then your friends I want your help. and if you help 
me 1 will make yéu beautifal FREE. I am going to distribute 
several thousands of my complete treatments for advertising pur- 
poses, practically FREE. I will send my complete treatment, and 
all I ask im return is that you cure yourself and show your 
friends what my treatment has done for you Write to me today. 
It costs you nothing 81.000 Reward for evidence of any 
failure of my treatment. 


MINNIE M. TOLKE, SS Chemist, P. B. 104, 
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NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. NO STITCHING IN THE ELASTIC. 7% Yitlow Coupon ison 
The 







GUARANTY COUPON 
THE y 


ae 
CUSHION BUTTON 

HOSE SUPPORTER 

is Guaranteed to the dealer 

: a. user against a 


for the Name on Ev 


CUSHION- 
BUTTON 





HOSE SUPPORTER 
LOOK Catalogue Free.” 


For the Name GEORGE FROST CO. 
on Every Loop. \ Makers, Boston, Mass. 
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Companionship 


in cycling, is one of the many 
features which make this, the 
test of all outdoor sports, the 
most pleasant means of acquir- 
ing health sustaining exercise. 


All Outdoors 


is an open book to the cyclist. 
Pure air and absolute freedom of 
action are the rewards of them 
who ride, 


city streets or country lanes, 
good roads or bad roads. 


BEVEL-GEAR 
CHAINLESS RAMBLERS 


$60 


for men and women, have all the 


Our Indian Poster covered 
catalog, free on application. 


Dealers everywhere sell 
Ramblers. 


Rambler Sales Dept. 
Chicago New York 
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NOVEL ENTERTAINMENTS © 
BY ELIZABETH DE MOTTE CARTER 


THE constant plea now in entertainments is 
for novelty. The hostess who can offer some- 
thing new is the one generally looked upon as 
most successful, and these ideas are given in 
the hope that some puzzled body can find some- 
thing which will prove of value to her. 

Progressive games are always free from re- 
straint, and where young people are being enter- 
tained, the first thing to be accomplished must be 
putting them at ease. 

The game variously called the word-game, 
spelling-game, and anagrams, and which is played 
with little squares of card-board bearing letters, 
may be played progressively, limiting the play at 
the nok table. When one couple at that table 
has made ten words the bell is rung, and pro- 
gressions are governed by the number of words 
made, the couples having the latgest number pro- 
gressing. 

A variation of this game is very lively, and 
especially suited to a party of boys. The tables 
are named —“ authors,” “flowers,” “ fruits,” 
“birds,” “ vegetables,” etc. On each table are 
a number of the letter cards (these must be se- 
lected beforehand), face down. One player turns 
up a letter, and the person first naming a fruit, 
flower, or whatever is required at that particular 
table, takes the letter. When the bell is rung, 
the couple holding the most letters progresses. 
The number of letters at the head table must 
be smaller than the number at the other tables. 

Dominoes and croquinole may be played re 
gressively, and salmagundi, often spoken of in 
these columns, is very jolly and capable of great 
variety. At one table may be placed a very deep 
dish, four large potatoes, and four small after- 
dinner coffee-spoons. The potatoes must be lift-) 
ed from the table into the bowl with the spoons,’ 
the use of a helping hand or finger being pro- 
hibited. The couple most successful progresses. 

In progressive games the ordinary method of 
assigning couples to the tables by cards bearing, 
“Couple 1, table 1,” ete., may be varied. Other 
devices may be used, both for such games and’ 
for seating guests at luncheons where small tables 
are used. e tables may be named after au-: 
thors—Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, etc.—and cards, 
each bearing the name of a novel by one of the 
authors, distributed among the guests, four 
books from each author being used. Or on each 
card one may find the name of a character in 
some novel, the heroine and hero from each nat- 
urally belonging together; each table would then 
bear the names of two novels, and the characters 
seek the novel from which they were taken. 

Another device which is particularly pretty for 
luncheons is to have each table decorated with a 

rticular flower, and single blossoms or tiny 
Cocanete given the guests, by which they find 
their places. 

A lively after-supper diversion is a clothes-pin 
race. Two leaders are chosen, and they divide 
the company equally. The two sides take their 
stand in parallel rows, and each leader is given 
a basket of clothes-pins, the same number in each, 
while the persons at the ends of the lines are 
given empty baskets. The side that succeeds in 
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passing all the pins from the leader to the other | 
end in the shortest time is declared the winning 
side. The only rule of this game is that each 

layer must receive the pin in one hand and pass | 
it into his other hand before he gives it to his 
neighbor. This, in rapid playing, makes much saad . 
merry confusion. 

Bean-bags are easy of construction; a board 

with a hole in it and a prop to hold it up can 
be manufactured by any one who can handle a 
hammer and saw, and the old game is always 
jolly. 
. A cat party is a novelty. Pictures of pussy 
are to be seen in every available place, and the 
cards given the guests have a list like this: 1. A 
disastrous pussy. 2. A tree cat. 3. An orderly 
cat. 4. A funereal cat. 5. Pussy’s favorite plant. 
6. A list of questions and answers. And so on 
almost indefinitely. The answers to those given 
are, of course: 1. Catastrophe. 2. Catalpa. 3. 
Catalogue. 4. Catafalque. 5. Catnip. 6. Cate- 
chism. 

For companies that meet with a special ob- 
ject, or that are made up of people that are all 
literary or all musical, it is always easier to find 
amusing entertainments. 


One clever hostess gave her guests cards bear- exercise and the 
ing numbers, and having pencils attached. One healthful deep 


of the young ladies seated herself at the piano 
and played a fragment of a popular song—just a 
snatch, not to be repeated—and we were allowed dleure the bicod 
two minutes to record the name of the song th Its of ? 
from which it was taken. Other songs follow- oes S 
ed, and it was interesting to see how well we | 
knew some of them, and yet how elusive the CYCLING, 
names seemed to be. 

At a birthday party we were given cards on 
which the word Birthday had been written, and 


breathing which 
fills the lungsand 





will build up the 
weak and fortify 


Y . thestrongagainst 
we made words from its letters, using only those declining old age 
found in it, and no letter oftener than it occurred ’ € € 
in the word. The winner had succeeded in mak- . . tt 
ing sixty-four. l 

The prospective bride nowadays has very prac- 901 


tical parties. Her friends give her “ showers” 
of various sorts—tin, linen, handkerchiefs—any- 
thing! One of the prettiest that I have known 


Tmperial 


of was given recently in a beautiful suburban — Bicycles 
house. The invitations were worded in the usual : 


way, but were written on squares of linen. Each 
guest brought a contribution in the shape of 
something linen; and when all had assembled the 
parcels were placed in a large umbrella, which 


*Go-lightly kind” are 
better than ever—they 
always were leaders, 


was then opened over the bride-to-be. She made Soe See 

a pretty picture, sitting among the shower of perials, but our Cat- 

parcels. alog _ all details, 
At a party the word Nuptials was used : tis FREE. 

as was Birthday at the other. f CLEVELAND SALES 
Another hostess invited her guests to bring EF DEPARTMENT 


thimbles but no work. She had provided dust- Westtleid, Mess. 
cloths, broom-bags, holders, wash-cloths, dish- ; A hcg | eK 
towels, and other small household conveniences, A Chicago a 
and the finished pieces were collected in a basket, 
and presented in a very witty way to the 
bride. 

The model hostess of to-day need not be brill- 
iant. She must, however, make up in welcome 
what she may lack in novelties—in fact, as a 
formula I would give this: Ten parts tact; ten 
parts ingenuity; twenty parts self-possession; 








and the other sixty parts cordiality. Enjoy 
your own parties, and your guests are sure to do 
80, 
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St 
A Country House & 
may not be yours, but a 
very moderate outlay for 
a Hartford or a Vedette 
Bicy-te will bring country 
life and rural scenes within 
your easy reach. 


ARTFO 

FH iicveres 939 
Vedette Bicycles $25 
Tire or Hab Coaster Brake, 


extra. 
Complete descriptions in 
our artistic 19vl catalog. 
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Better Health Clear Brain 

Good Digestion — Kappler Lives 
are some of the fruits of cycling, of 
contact with Nature by comfortable, 
pleasant means. 

Accurately built TRIBUNE WHEELS 
have a wide reputation as easy run- 
ners—they are perfectly reliable. 
Interesting Catalog free of Tribune dealers. 





LETTERS IN BIOGRAPHY 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


NoT many years ago a celebrated woman whose 
letters to her friends are so welcome and so 
beautiful that they are treasured and read over 
and over, took the trouble to ask each of 
her beloved correspondents to burn her letters. 
She was moved to make this request because she 
had recently read the memoir of a friend who 
had been accustomed to turn her heart inside 
out in her correspondence, to write the most in- 
timate and sacred things, and whose personality 
had been extremely interesting and full of a rare 
individuality and poetic charm. This lady’s 
life had been published, and in it were outspread 
all her confidential communications to her 
friends, giving a revelation of her life and soul 
most unique and fascinating, but also violating 
the reserve which she would have herself main- 
tained had she dreamed that her words would 
ever be published, and read by others than to 
whom they were written. 

In reading the most notable biography, because 
of the violated privacy one often has the sense 
of intrusion and of venturing upon forbidden 
ground, letters more than all else being part of 
human life. For example, many people have had 
a certain hesitation, amounting almost to re- 
luctance, in reading the wonderful love letters 
of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, the feeling coming 
strongly that the letters were never written for 
any eyes but those of the writers, yet most of 
us have excused ourselves to ourselves for read- 
ing these and other published fragments of hu- 
man life and experience, because of the enrich- 
ment of our mental wealth and the widening 
of our sympathies. Such letters as those of 
Robert and Elizabeth Browning increase our re- 
spect for humanity, strengthen our faith in 
God, and make old people young once more. 
Miss Kate Field, writing of Mrs. Browning, said 
| her letters were masterpieces of their kind. 
“They touch upon no subject without leaving 
an indelible impression of the writer’s originali- 
ty, and the great matters of universal interest 
with which many of them are teeming will 
make a precious legacy to the world.” Dipping 
anywhere into Mrs. Browning’s letters, one finds 
this statement justified. To Miss Mitford she 
wrote about her marriage: “ For all your solici- 
tude may you trust my gratitude, and if you 
love me a little I love you indeed, and never shall 
cease. The one difference shall be that two may 
love you where one did, and for my part I will 
vouch for it that if you love the poor one you 
will not refuse any love to the other, when you 
come to know him. I never could bear to speak 
to you of him since quite the beginning, or rather 
I never could dare. But when you know him 
and understand how the mental gifts are scarcely 
half of him, you will not wonder at your friend, 
and indeed two years of steady affection from 
such a man would have overcome any woman’s 
heart. I am neither much wiser nor much fool- 
isher than all the shes in the world, only 
much happier. The difference is in the happi- 
ness.” 

Writing again to another friend she says, as any 
ordinary woman and housekeeper might, “ We 























are still in the agonies of furnishing our apart- 
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ment. You see, being the —— and most pru- 
dent of possible poets, we had to solve the prob- 
lem of taking our furniture out of our year’s 
income, proceeds of poems and the like, and of 
not getting into debt. Oh, I take no credit to 
myself; | was always in debt in my little way, 
before I married, but Robert, though a poet and 
dramatist by profession, being descended from 
the blood of all the Puritans, and educated by 
the strictest of Dissenters, has a sort of horror 
about the dreadful fact of owing five shillings 
five days, which I call quite morbid in its de- 
gree and extent, and which is altogether un- 
poetical according to the traditions of the 
world.” 

The memoirs of some very prominent people 
are very disappointing because of the absence 
of spontaneity in their letters. No life could be 
more fine and strong than that, for instance, of 
the late Henry Drummond, yet few people have 
found very much to interest them in his letters, 
which seem to have been for the most part hur- 
ried and commonplace. 

In reading Mrs. Oliphant’s autobiography, one 
finds it interesting chiefly because of its can- 
did revelation of a life full of strain and un- 
selfish effort, and its unconscious showing of 
a mother’s divine love lasting through many 
years. 

Many of her letters are somewhat disap- 
pointing, yet others are like pictures in their 
bits of description. When she says, however, 
writing to one friend, “ Twelve years ago I began 
my solitary life a thousand pounds in debt, and 
I don’t think in all my life since I began my in- 
dependent career [ have ever had five pounds I 
did not work for,” and then when one finds 
the catalogue of her published works and con- 
tributions to magazines occupying eleven close- 
ly printed pages, one wonders that she ever had 
time to write a letter at all. Surely never was 
life braver and more unselfish than hers. Her 
most beautiful letters, perhaps, were written 
from Palestine, which she visited in 1890. For 
instance, she describes Golgotha, “a little mound 
or hill most curiously like a skull in its forma- 
tion, and which stands bare under the sky, no 
verdure upon it at all. And underneath this 
hill, at a little distance, is a wild forlorn gar- 
den, and in it a tomb. Not indeed a tomb, new, 
in which no man had yet been laid, but old and 


dark, with the stains of centuries, and sunk un- | 
der the rubbish that has invaded everything.” | 
She describes Gethsemane, “a bright little gar- | 


den full of flowers, and some very old olive- 
trees low on the side of Olivet.” All of her de- 
scriptions of the Holy Land, as written in her 
letters to friends, are as fine as anything in her 
novels. 

People either like biography very much, or 
else are indifferent to its charms. If they care 
for it they care for it principally because in suc- 
cessive letters the people themselves tell the story 
of their lives, on no commonplace life can be 
without interest to one who loves his fellow- 
man. 

The letters of James Russell Lowell are full 
of interest, and will undoubtedly remain a 
classic. They are clear and sparkling, and he 
frequently drops into verse of his own, while 
his specially wide reading is shown by the 
pertinent quotations interspersed. 
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CYCLIN 


leads all other methods of health 
promoting exercise because it is 
pleasant, interesting, varied, out- 
of-doors, 


BARNES 
BICYCLES 


“White Flyers” 
please those cyclists best who de- 
mand not only speed, safety, com- 
fort, but also an attractive finish. 
The beauty of the Barnes white 
finish is much praised by wheel 
connoisseurs, 
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Full details are simply stated in our 
Catalog. The wheels are exhibited at 
all Barnes agencies. 
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R'INABOUT—Style A. $750 00 


The lightest practical Electric Vehicle on 
the market. 

It embodies every good device found in 
modern Auto conveyances. 


Send ten cents in stamps, for the 
handsomest and most complete 
“Auto Book” ever published on the 
subject of Automobiles. 


Illustrated pamphlet mailed free toany address 


The National Automobile & Electric Co, 


1113 East 22d St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CRANITONIC 


FREE 


To convince every reader of Hanper’s Bazar 
of the absolute purity, value, and elegance of 
Cranitonie Hair Food, of its freedom from grease, 
sediment, dye matter, and dangerous drugs, and 
to prove that it will stop falling hair, allay scalp 
irritation, cure dandruff, and make hair grow, a 
free sample bottle and a tiny cake of Shampvo 
Scalp Soap will be sent, by mail, postpaid, to all 
who will state condition of scalp and send a few 
hairs or sample from daily combings. 

The physicians (hair and sealp specialists) will 


make a MicroscopicaL EXaminaTion of the 
hair and report its condition. There will be no 
cha for the examination or advice of the 


physicians, both being offered free and out of 
compliment to the readers of Harper’s Bazar. 
CRANITONIC HAIR FOOD CO., 
526 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 
When writing or calling please mention HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Residents of Greater New Ton are invited to call for free samples 
and microscopical examination. 
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| the neck-band around the front. 
| become beyond repair, a very pretty change may 
| be made in the garment by cutting out the worn 














REPAIRING LINGERIE 


It is a sorrowful sight to the possessor of 
dainty lingerie when the faintest ‘suggestion of 
a rent appears in nainsook or cambric, it being 
the forerunner of rapid dissolution unless that 
good old stitch which saves the nine is taken in 
time. In many instances, however, this stitch 
is not taken, and even when it is, there comes a 


| time when the nine or more stitches wisely taken 


give to the old garment a new lease on life; and 
to the wearer a sense of satisfaction beyond that 
in donning a garment perfectly new. 

Ordinary night-gowns are either box-pleated or 


| tucked across the shoulders in simulation of a 


yoke. The terminal of these tucks is never se- 
eurely confined, and the material begins to break 
right here; lower down, across the shoulders, is 
also seen the effects of wear. 

The first thing to be done is to rip the pleats 
up several inches, and over the smoothed-out 
muslin baste a piece of light-weight cambric from 
arm to arm, and eighteen inches deep—the upper 
edge about where the yoke is outlined. After 
stitching it down neatly, or hemming by hand if 
preferred, replace the tucks, and strengthen the 
yoke by a lining of the same material. Across 
the line which defines the yoke, and to hide the 


| upper edge of the re-enforcement, place a strip of 


the ornamental braid used in lingerie. 

If the front of the gown shows wear about the 
shoulders and armhole, take a square of cambric 
of the required size—from a quarter to a half 
yard, according to the needs; beginning at the 
shoulder, curve out a piece for the armhole, and 
stitch down all around, the upper edge just at the 
shoulder seam. This makes a jacket-shaped patch 
without the appearance of patchiness. The sim- 
plest way of renewing the inside of a worn neck- 
band is to cover it with a strip of cambriec or 


| tape. 


Dainty yokes often begin to break just below 
When they 


portion of the yoke into a “ square neck” shape 
front and back, the latter left a little higher. The 
edges are strengthened with a fancy braid and a 
two-inch ruffle of linen machine-made lace. 
Sleeves worn below the elbow may be cut off 


, and gathered into a band edged with a ruffle of 


lace or half-worn embroidery; or, if the sleeve is 
not a full one, it may be left flowing and similarly 
edged—thus forming elbow sleeves. The change 
made by the square neck and the shorter sleeve is 
specially desirable for summer gowns. 

When the upper part of a sleeve is tearing 
down, take a piece of cambric the width and 
depth of the worn part, shape it around the top 
much like the old sleeve and gather accordingly. 
Cover this edge with braid as it is stitched on 
just above the old gathers. The remaining edges 
stitched down if the width of the sleeve will 
allow it; otherwise it may be hemmed with rather 
long under-stitches. This re-enforcement being put 
onto the right side hides the tatters, which may 
or may not be cut away. 

The latest “fad” of a woman well up in 
economical practices is the use of old night-gown 
bodies for common white aprons. She has also 
used them for small pillow-cases, and for skirts 
for the little one. 
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Nutritive, Refreshing, Economical in_use. A breakfast- _ 


cupful of this-delicious-Cocoa cests less than one cent. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 





JUST PUBLISHED 





The Players Edition 
of 


“BEN-HUR” 
By Lew. Wallace 


Illustrated with 48 pictures in tint from photographs 
of the play of “‘ Ben-Hur ” as now being produced. 


Bound in Handsome Ornamental Cover. $2 50 
Rough Edges and Gilt Top. In Box. 








Franklin New York 
Square. > Harper & Brothers 3 City 
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Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene for 
their children with Whooping Cough or Croup. The 
record of twenty years shows the great curative and pre- 
ventative power of Cresolene for Bronchitis, Influenza, 
Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and other 
contagious diseases. Recent tests made at the Vale 
Pathological Laboratory proves that vaporized Creso- 
lene kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send for descrip- j 
tive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 
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i877 For 23 Years —-1900 


we have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors, and other new growths, except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs, and the Thoracic Cavity 


Without the use of the knife. 
As a logical result of our success 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning, become the largest and most ele- 
gantly appointed private institution in the world for the treat- 
ment of a special class of diseases, and has no rivals. It is 
conducted by a graduate of standing in the regular >chool of 
Medicine, and upon a strictly ethical and professional basis. 
Any physician who desires to investigate our method of 
treatment will be entertained as our guest. 


All Physicians are Cordially Invited. 


Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VAL- 
UABLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever | 
published on this special subject, and will give you an opinion | 
as to what can be accomplished by our method of treatment. 

We do not print testimonials, but can, by permission, refer 
you to former patients whom .we have successfully treated, 
that were similarly afflicted. 


Drs.W.E.BROWN & SON,North Adams, Mass. | 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


I Love the Bazar very much, and particularly 
in its magazine form; it is so readable and at- 
tractive looking. I think it is a boon to all wo- 
men who wish to “keep up” in household affairs 
and current events. I look forward with the 
greatest pleasure every week to its arrival.— 
F. R. B., Lancaster, Pa. 


I find myself, like many others, taking the 
Bazar in its new form to my heart, although re- 
ceiving it very coldly at first. I have been a reg- 
ular subscriber for fifteen years, and feel when 
missing a number as though I had lost a good 
and tried friend. — Mrs..G..W. Z,, Philipsburg, 
Pa, 





I am a devoted reader of the Bazar. I always 
find it helpful and elevating. I hope the arti- 
cles on “ The Training of Boys” will be contin- 
ued. We mothers surely cannot get too much 
help on that subject—dear little—bad little boys! 
—Mrs. C. B., Ripley, Ohio. 





My conversion to the new BAZAR was slow, for 
I will admit that the change disappointed me 
bitterly at first. I now admit that I am an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the new Bazar, and this 
statement means a good deal, for I am not prone 
to change my opinions.—M. A. C., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 





Will you let me say a word of thanks to you 
for all the BAZAR is to me and mine? My hus- 
band reads it each week as regularly as I do, and 
the children fall upon it with a shriek of de- 
light when it comes, for they are intensely inter- 
ested in your splendid humorous department.— 
Mrs. E. F. A., Chicago, Ill. 





How can you make the Bazar of such uniform 
excellence? Other weekly periodicals are un- 
even—sometimes they are good, and again indif- 
ferent. But the Bazar is always up to its own 
high standard, and I cannot tell you which num- 
ber has pleased me the most.—Ethel, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 








Mothers of America owe to you and Miss 
Wheeler a great debt of gratitude, dear Bazar. 
I have brought up my baby during the past year 
awceording to Miss Wheeler’s teachings, and I 


| cannot tell you the help and inspiration they 


have been to me. Long may you prosper!—Mrs. 
E. C. M., Denver, Col. 





Every week I find in the Bazar the one thing 
I need above all others. Sometimes my boy sug- 
gests a big problem, but I find the solution of 
it in Professor Morse’s splendid papers which 
you are publishing. Again I want a novel dish 
for luncheon—and there it is in Madame Blay’s 
department. I have no babies, but I know half 
a dozen women whose law and gospel seem to be 
Miss Wheeler’s articles. There is no magazine 
like the Bazar; it deserves a circulation of a 
million—Mrs. 0. E. F., Dethi, N. Y. 
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“4A Pleased Guest 
Makes a Happy Hostess.” 


Serve 
Ramona ano Athena 


Sugar Wafers 


Ramona Flavored with Chocolate 
Athena Flavored with Lemon 
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No. 3 2° American Nobel Series 


Martin Brook 


By MORGAN BATES 


[#s is a story by a new writer. It has in it those ele- 
ments Which, we are confident, make for success. While 
in no ordinary sense a problem nobel, it is a book Which can- 
not fail to be of interest to every thinking man and woman. 


A strong and true LOVE story of an honest man. 
A novel of AMERICAN life in New York State. 
The story of a CRUSADER of the 19th century. 
The first two novels in this ‘‘ one a month”’ series are: 
EASTOVER COURT HOUSE, by H.B. Boone ¢ Kenneth Brown 
THE SENTIMENTALISTS, by Arthur Stanwood Pier 


$1 50 


Feankis Harper © Brothers *°¢,70* 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


?< THE NEXT BAZAR *:: 
A Copy April 13 
The next number of HARPER'S BAZAR is already fully planned, and shows that it is even beyond the 


usual high standard of this admirable magazine. Space forbids mention of all its attractions, 
but among the most important scheduled are the following : 


THE HEROINE OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S “THE WARDEN’”’ By W. D. Howells 
With two effective illustrations by George T. Tobin 
THE GIRL WHO WAS ° ‘ “ ° : - By Elizabeth G. Jordan 
Charmingly illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 
CONCERNING DRAWING-ROOMS ‘ By Lillie Hamilton French 


Illustrated with very beautiful photagvephe taken ta. pitents homes 
SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS . A. T. Ashmore 


>. > * B 
With numerous illustrations by Ethel Rose, Guy Rose, A. M. Cooper, and Caroline L. Goodwin. 
THE HOUSE OF DE MAILLY—Chapters VII. and VIII. - By Margaret Horton Potter 
Illustrated by Arthur I Keller 
PRISCILLA’S EASTER BONNET—A Poem 


Iilustrated by George F. Kerr 


. By Margaret E. Sangster 
THE GOSSIP OF PARIS ° By Katharine de Forest 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF CHILDHVOD: Diphtheria . By Marianna Wheeler 
¢ Supt. of N. ¥. Babies’ Hospital 
THE HEALTH OF THE SOCIETY WOMAN e By Grace Peckham Murray, M.D. 


NEW STITCHES IN LACE-WORK . - By Lillian M, Siegfried 


> . 
Illustrated with photographs 





GLANCE over this admirable, though incomplete, table of contents will con- 
vince the reader that she cannot afford to miss the next issue of HARPER’S 
BAZAR. Never before in the history of any periodical have so many experts 

discussed the practical side of their special lines of work. Mrs. Siegfried’s articles 
on Lace-making bring hundreds of letters to this office. The work of Marianna 
Wheeler (Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital), which has appeared in these 
columns during the past year, has been pronounced by leading authorities the best 
advice on the subject of Babies printed in any periodical during this decade. 

Every woman who is interested in her home is reading with much practical 
benefit Miss French’s admirable articles on Home Decoration. These papers 

ive an expert’s view not only on the mere furnishing of homes, but on color com- 
eth scsi and general interior decoration. 

The BAZAR’S Fashions need no special comment; they are too far superior 
to any others. Nevertheless, a comment sent from Paris last week may interest our 
readers. A leading writer wrote to the Editor of this publication: “It may in- 
terest you to know that one of the most prominent designers of modes in Paris said 
to me the other day: ‘Things have come toa pretty pass when Americans can beat 
us on chic, but that’s what the BAZAR fashions do!’” 

Mr. Howells’s ee is one of the best of the splendid series which has been 
appearing in the BAZAR this year. In “ The Girl Who Was” Miss Jordan 
writes of convent life as one who knows her subject. ‘The House of de Mailly ” 
is arousing such interest, and is now so near completion, that an unusually large 
instalment will be presented next week. Thus readers will not suffer longer than 
is ee the state of keen suspense which the conclusion of each chapter rouses 
in them. 

Dr. Grace Peckham Murray is one of the most entertaining as well as 
one of the most helpful and practical medical writers of today. The BAZAR:S 
Cut Paper Patterns for next week will be eminently timely, simple, and sugges- 
tive. In this department will be found, as usual, Hints for the Home Needle- 
woman—and for this many women have expressed thanks. Mrs. Welch writes, 
as always, entertainingly and helpfully of The News of Women’s Clubs. A 
number of Madame Blay’s Recipes will be presented, illustrated with photo- 
graphs, and there will be the usual very complete and helpful instalments of “An- 
swers to Correspondents” on all questions of Good Form, Household Deco- 
ration, and Dress. Miss Wheeler will reply, as usual, to Questions of Mothers. 
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